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Spruce and Its Future 


By Lawrence K. Hodges 


(Photos by A. M. Prentiss) 


plane industry in the United 

States has been hastened be- 

yond measure by the im- 
petus which the necessities of war 
have given to production of Sitka 
spruce lumber—the best airplane 
wood in the world, according to the 
testimony of airmen of all the allied 
nations. Before the United States en- 
tered the war, the allies bought all 
they could obtain, but the quantity of 
perfect stock which reached them was 
far below their needs; the lumber in- 
dustry was not organized or equipped 
to produce more, and only perfect 
stock could be used in so perilous an 
adventure as flying. When the United 
States declared war, all the resources 
of the Government in money, organ- 
izing ability and authority were ap- 
plied to increase production and to 
procure the largest possible propor- 
tion of perfect stock from each log. 
The result is that, when the war ended 
and attention was turned to produc- 
tion of ‘airplanes for the purposes of 
peace, the United States was equipped 
to supply immense quantities of spruce 
and the foundation had been laid for 
manufacture of airplanes on the North 
Pacific Coast. 


|) aise: indusey of the air- 


Sitka spruce grows in frequent large 
clumps and scattered -trees through 
the great forests of fir and cedar which 
cover the entire belt of country from 
the summit of the Cascade Mountains 
to the Pacific Ocean and from the 
southern boundary of Oregon through 
that state, Washington, British Colum- 
bia and Southeastern Alaska. There 
are about eleven billion feet in Ore- 
gon and Washington, 4,375,000,000 in 
the former and 6,575,000,000 in the 
latter state, of which about four bil- 
lion feet in the two states is accessible 
at reasonable cost. Alaska has from 
fifteen to eighteen billion feet, but 
only about one billion is suitable for 
airplane stock and little of this bil- 
lion is accessible. British Columbia 
has more than Alaska, and it is of 
slightly better quality. The red spruce 
of the Eastern States is small and 
knotty, and therefore not suitable for 
airplanes. 

The experience of the allies proved 
the superiority of the Sitka spruce for 
airplanes. It is light, strong and re- 
silient, and does not shatter when 
struck by a bullet, for such a missile 
simply bores a hole through it. It fol- 
lows that an airplane with spruce 
wing-beams and struts can fly higher 














A Mill Pond for Spruce. 


and carry more weight than any other, 
and it can remain aloft after its beams 
have been punctured by several bul- 
lets which would have sent any other 
plane crashing to the ground with 
broken wings. These merits led the 
British and French to buy large quan- 
tities of spruce at exorbitant prices, 
but a high degree of perfection is re- 
quired and only ten per cent of the 
material shipped was fit to enter into 
construction of planes. This was the 
case chiefly because the wood must 
have absolutely straight grain, and 
because the mills were not equipped to 
cut with the grain, and had not a strict 
system of inspection. Loggers, too, 
made a practice of only cutting spruce 
as it came incidentally to the logging 
of fir and cedar. 

Hence it was that when representa- 
tives of the British, French and Italian 
armies came to the Pacific Coast in 
the summer of 1917, with passionate 
appeals to increase production of 





The Logs in This Pond were Worth Over $100,000 


spruce, they found the good will but 
not the ability. Other serious obstacles 
stood in the way. The lumber indus- 
try had just emerged from a prolonged 
period of depression into comparative 
prosperity when the treasonable, se- 


ditious Industrial Workers of the 
World invaded the forests, won control 
over the workmen by cajolery or in- 
timidation and declared a strike for 
the eight-hour day, which was accom- 
panied by many acts of destruction 
and violence. 

This was the situation when Col- 
onel, now Brigadier-General, Brice P. 
Disque came to the Pacific Coast in 
November, 1917, with plenary author- 
ity from the War Department to take 
whatever steps he deemed necessary 
to bring about maximum output of air- 
plane stock. 

The manner in which he restored 
harmony between employers and 
workmen is a story in itself, of which 
it is possible to give only a brief out- 








“Rived’’ Spruce Logs. 


Note the Straight Grain. 


The Logs Shown are 


Splendid Examples of Riving 


line here. He sent his officers into 
the woods to unite the workmen in a 
new organization pledged to support 
the efforts of the Government to in- 
crease lumber production in opposi- 
tion to the I. W. W. They were backed 
by 10,000 volunteers from the army, 
who were sent to the logging camps 
and mills. Thus the Loyal Legion of 
Loggers and Lumbermen came into 
existence, put the I. W. W. to rout, 
and now includes practically every 
timber-worker in the Pacific North- 
west. The employers welcomes its ad- 
vent, and both parties soon entrusted 
decision of all questions in regard to 
their relations to Colonel Disque. He 
made an adjustment satisfactory to 
both parties and faithful work and 
maximum production were the result. 
The new organization was extended to 
the white pine belt of the inter-moun- 
tain country. It now has nearly 120,- 
000 members and includes practically 
all the timber-workers between the 
Canadian boundary and the Oregon- 


California line and between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Pacific Ocean. 
The officers and soldiers who had 
been assigned to production of spruce 
were organized into the Spruce Pro- 
duction Division and, as all of the 
stand of spruce in Oregon, and all of 


that in Southwestern Washington, 
comprising more than half of that in 
the state, is tributary to Portland, 
headquarters were established in that 
city. Contracts were made by the 
Government for purchase of tracts of 
spruce in the forests, and with log- 
ging companies to cut and transport 
it to rail or water. The Government 
undertook construction of railroads in- 
to virgin bodies of timber, and, under 
priority orders, supplied rolling stock 
and logging equipment. As opera- 
tions began in November, 1917, at the 
worst season of the year for railroad 
and logging construction, and as it 
was necessary to increase production 
immediately, contracts were made 
with small groups of men to cut trees 
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and rive them into cants after the 
fashion of the pioneer settlers, but this 
was only a temporary expedient. 
When modern logging outfits went 
to work, these methods were aban- 
doned, except at isolated places. 

Throughout the North Pacific tim- 
ber belt, new roads were built into 
hitherto inaccessible areas, new camps 
were established, and mills were em- 
ployed in cutting logs, many of which 
are eight to eleven feet in diameter, 
into square cants and flitches, ready to 
be cut into wing-beams. 

The Government has built 166 miles 
of main line railroad and 103 miles of 
spur track into the forests bordering 
on the Pacific Ocean, all except 16 
miles of this track being in the coun- 
try tributary to Portland. The work 
has employed 18,000 soldiers, from 
engineers who earn $7500 a year, in 
civil life, down to laborers. Describing 
the difficulties which were encounter- 
ed, the Bulletin of the Loyal Legion 
says: 


“Other miles have been built, on 
log cribbing along the sides of 
treacherous soapstone hills. Long 
stretches have been laid on huge 
tree trunks, 50 to 100 feet long, 
dragged into parallel lines to form 
two rows of sills, with the cross 
ties notched into them like a 
gigantic ladder. And there are miles 
laid upon piling driven into the oozy 
swamps, high and dry above the 
morass that the winter rains will 
develop. Many bridges have been 
built, some of them 90 feet high, 
across the streams and gulches.” 


In addition, the Spruce Division has 
built 25 miles of graveled road, five 
miles of plank and eight miles of cor- 
duroy road for hauling by truck and 
team. These roads enter hitherto un- 
touched bodies of fir timber in Clal- 
lam, Grays Harbor and Pacific 
counties, Washington and Clatsop and 
Lincoln counties, Oregon, and will 
prove of great value for future log- 
ging of the predominant Douglas fir, 
as spruce is often as low as 5 per cent 
and is rarely as high as 40 per cent 
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of the total stand in a large body of 
timber. 

It soon developed that prevailing 
methods of sawing were not adapted 
to the economical cutting of airplane 
stock. Commercial mills were not 
equipped to cut straight grain stock, 
and consequently shipped much mate- 
rial which was rejected at the airplane 
factory through having cross or twist- 
ed grain or knots, or other defects. 
This waste could be stopped and the 
proportion of good stock materially 
increased by building a mill specially 
for the purpose of cutting with the 
grain and of cutting wing-beams, re- 
jecting all defective material and 
shipping only perfect stock. 

With this object in mind, Colonel 
Disque, on December 2, 1917, com- 
mandeered the service of H. S. 
Mitchell, who had many years expe- 
rience, to design, build and operate 
the desired mill and, though Mr. 
Mitchell was operating a large plant 
at Wauna on the Columbia river, he 
loyally responded to the call. Four 
days later he went to work, and after 
three more days the material and ma- 
chinery were ordered. A site in the 
Vancouver military reservation, on the 
north bank of the Columbia river, ten 
miles from Portland, was selected. Ex- 
tension of a spur from the Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle Railroad was need- 
ed, and, though President L. C. Gil- 
man, of that road, had not a foot of 
loose rail, he tore up yard track in 
Portland and a week after the call 
was made, he ran the first trainload of 
material over the new track. Construc- 
tion was pushed throughout the winter 
and was completed on February 7, 
1918, forty-five working days after it 
began. 

The mill is one of the largest on the 
Pacific Coast, original in design and 
perfect in arrangement for quick and 
economical cutting and shipment of 
lumber. Track cranes lift the cants 
from car to hand cats, which are 
pushed to the saws. The cant is hoist- 
ed to the table where the sawyer in- 
spects the grain and then adjusts mov- 
able knees to place it so that the saw 




















Motor Truck and Trailers Played an Important Role in Getting ‘“Cants’’ 
and Logs to the Railroad or Dumping Ponds 


will cut a straight grained flitch. This 
is pushed on rollers to another table 
where the same adjustment is made to 
cut it into wing-beam timbers, which 
are then trimmed and sent to the dry 


kilns or direct to the cars. After each 
operation the stock is inspected and 
all defective pieces are rejected. The 
mill employs about 3900 men, all of 
whom are soldiers with the exception 
of a few highly skilled civilians. Kilns 
with a capacity of 200,000 feet dray 
the lumber in fourteen days as against 
‘he four months which would be re- 
quired for air-drying and effect a sav- 
ing of twenty per cent in freight 
charges. 

Since August 15th, the mill has cut 
over 1,100,000 feet every day an? on 
some days;the cut has run as high as 
1,400,000 feet, of which 56 per cent is 
airplane stock. Of this total about 
half is spruce, forty per cent fir and 
ten per cent Port Orford cedar, spruc: 
alone being used in the master planes 


driven by the Liberty motor, and Port 
Orford cedar is second only to spruce 
in quality, but the supply is limited to 
about half a billion feet on privately 
owned land in Coos and Curry coun- 
ties, Oregon, and a quarter of a bil- 
lion feet in the Siskiyou National 
Forest astride the Oregon-California 
line. 

From the Vancouver mill trained 
men were drafted to introduce im- 
proved methods of sawing and to su- 
pervise operation in private mills, a 
few of which were equipped with 
table edgers to saw aircraft lumber. 
Many more were transferred to new 
Government mills at Toledo, Oregon 
and on Puget Sound. As operations in 
the forests and mills have been ex- 
tended, the force of the Spruce Pro- 
duction Division has been increased 
until it finally numbered 30,000 sol- 
diers, 1300 officers, and 5000 civilians. 

Some conception of what has been 
achieved in increasing production is 
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conveyed by the statement that in Au- 
gust, 1917, only 202,264 feet of air- 
plane spruce was shipped. In the fol- 
lowing month the total was 2,683,329 
feet. Shipment of fir did not begin 
until October, when the total of both 
woods was 3,443,667 feet. There was 
a steady increase from month to 
month, until in October, 1918, the to- 
tal was nearly 2,000,000 feet, about 
equally divided between spruce and 
fir. The economy in transportation 
which has been effected is indicated 
by the fact that only one car is now 
used where formerly ten were re- 
quired, 

A beginning has been made at car- 
rying still farther the work of finish- 
ing aircraft lumber on the Pacific 
Coast. Three units in Oregon are now 
employed in doing all the work neces- 
sary to make finished parts to a toler- 
ance of one thirty-second of an inch, 
ready for fitting and assembling in the 
airplane factory, and ample facilities 
and skilled woodworkers exist on the 
North Pacific Coast to finish all the 
airplane stock produced for the United 
States. As the stock sent from the 
cut-up mill is further trimmed and as 
30 to 40 per cent of it is rejected in 
the finishing plant on account of de- 
fects revealed in the process, a reduc- 
tion of 75 per cent in the tonnage 
shipped is effected. The Oregon fac- 
tories can assemble some parts and 
have proved their ability to make 
better than the Eastern plants, which 
do this work in conjunction with the 
building of planes. Second economy 
dictates that these facilities be util- 
ized. 

In fact all of the manufacturing fa- 
cilities exist in Portland and neighbor- 
ing cities to do not only the wood- 
work, but the metal work and to make 
all of the finished plane except the 
motors, and these too might be turned 
out in the machine shops. Develop- 
ment of the industry here, at the 
source of supply for the principal ma- 
terial would be as natural as that of 
the automobile industry in the East- 
ern cities, near the steel and other 
metal centers. 
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Economy of material and the need 
of the greatest attainable strength in 
planes may dictate that the practice of 
making laminated wing-beams be 
adopted in this country. When each 
wing-beam is required to be a single 
piece of wood without apparent de- 
fect, the proportion of rejected pieces 
is enormous, for a small knot is suffi- 
cient cause to condemn an 18-foot 
beam. By cutting the sticks into thin 
boards and then building up beams by 
lamination, not only could all the good 
parts of such a stick be saved, but 
other defects would be revealed which 
would remain hidden in the single, 
solid, stick. A beam built up in this 
manner of thin boards, every one of 
which is absolutely known to be flaw- 
less would be much stronger than a 
solid stick, which, though superficially 
perfect, might contain some hidden 
weakness. Lamination would also 
make serviceable for airplanes a large 
proportion of the stock which is now 
rejected. This last is no small con- 
sideration when it is remembered that 
the present accessible stand of spruce 
is estimated to yield at the most 700,- 
000,000 feet of airplane stock, if 
selected by present methods. 

Although restoration of peace ren- 
ders the demand for spruce for mili- 
tary airplanes less urgent, all civilized 
nations will continue to draw on the 
American forests for this purpose. As 
aircraft have taken their place as one 
of the most important arms of every 
military organization, each nation wil! 
maintain a large air force and will 
consume a large quantity of spruce 
each year. But the principal demand 
in future will be for peaceful com- 
munication and transportation. Only 
a beginning has been made at estab- 
lishment of air mail routes in the 
United States. The system will doubt- 
less be extended all over the country, 
and all over the world. Fast passenger 
planes will surely run on regular sche- 
dule over the whole land surface of 
the globe, and before long may cross 
the oceans. Light, highly valuable 
freight of small bulk will be carried 
by air. We are at the opening of an 




















This Oregon Forest was Well Along in Years when Columbus Set 
on the American Continent. Some of These Trees are weil 
Over 500 Years Old 














From One Camp in Clatsop County, Sometimes Twice Daily, Train Loads 
of Spruce Logs were Shipped, ‘“‘With Our Compliments to the Kaiser” 


era of air travel and transportation 
which will stimulate growth of a new 
industry destined to equal that of rail- 
road equipment or that of automobiles. 

Lumber being one of the most es- 
sential materials and spruce having 
proved superior to any other wood, 
that variety may be expected to hold 
the preference. Its lightness, strength 
and resiliency will commend it for 
peace as well as war uses. Next in 
order of merit will come Port Orford 
cedar, but the limited quantity will 
cause manufactures to turn to the more 
abundant Douglas fir, which stands 
third. 

The great impetus given to svruce 
production by the demand for aircraft 
lumber has enormously increased the 
output which is suited only for general 
commercial purposes. Even after care- 
ful selection of logs which yield the 
highest proportion of airplane stock, 
44 per cent of the output of the Van- 
couver mill is adapted only to com- 


mercial use and is termed side-cut. In 
commercial mills 80 per cent of the 
cut is commercial lumber. The great 
increase in the output of such lumber 
is indicated by the fact that four years 
ago there were in Oregon and Wash- 
ington only twenty-five so-called 
spruce mills, and not to exceed 25 per 
cent of their cut was spruce, while 
there are now 52 such mills, twenty- 
five of which cut spruce almost ex- 
clusively. Formerly no difficulty was 
experienced in disposing of the small 
proportion of spruce which was cut 
incidentally to fir logging. Much of 
it was used in building, and in fruit 
boxes and packing cases, but it was 
virtually unknown in the Eastern and 
Middle Western markets where the 
bulk of Douglas fir is sold. Eastern 
dealers confuse it with the red spruce 
of their own section, which is small 
end knotty and is used almost entirely 
for paper pulp, boxes and staging, 
while the Sitka spruce is large, reach- 











SPRUCE AND ITS FUTURE 


ing a diameter of eleven feet, and 
yields a high percentage of clear lum- 
ber. Its generally straight grain and 
softness make it easy to work, and 
strength and light weight are also 
points in its favor, 

As very little private building is 
now in progress and as the only large 
customer for the lumberman is the 
Government, they look to it to relieve 
them of this side lumber. Having cut 
it as an unavoidable incident to com- 
pliance with the call for airplane stock, 
they consider that they have a moral 
claim on the Government for aid in 
this respect. 

There are many uses to which the 
Government itself could put side-cut 
spruce. Its requirements for boxing 
and crating airplane parts alone were 
estimated during active hostilities at 
330,000,000 feet a year. It also uses 


great numbers of boxes for powder, 
ordnance and foodstuffs, but makes 
of other wood, though experience has 
proved spruce to be best for the pur- 
pose and though both sound policy and 


fair play to the lumberman dictate 
that their accumulated stock be used. 
Being light, strong, easily worked, 
with no tendency to warp or split and 
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holding nails better than almost any 
other wood, spruce is admirably adapt- 
ed to the uses mentioned. 

Being tasteless and odorless and, by 
selection, pitchless, spruce is well 
adapted for food containers, such as 
butter firkins and honeyboxes. It is 
adaptable for food receptacles of va- 
rious kinds, farm implements, kitchen 
furnishings, freight cars, boats, and in 
some branches of furniture making 
and for many kinds of woodenware. 
Its long grain and fibre, fine texture 
and resonant qualities when cut thin 
fit it admirably for pianos, organs and 
stringed instruments. It works to a 
fine finish, and takes paint and enamel 
easily. While much spruce is made 
into boxes in Portland and other lum- 
ber centers, there is a wide field for 
further development of its manufac- 
ture in these directions. 

When the work of reconstruction 
begins in the devastated countries, 
there will be a large field for ready- 
made, knockdown houses, such as are 
already made and exported from the 
United States. Spruce is well adapted 
to this purpose. Its even grain permits 
it to be split thin enough for veneer, 
which js much used in such structures. 

















They That Go Down to the Sea 


By Charles S. Ross 


Morning—and out in the offing 
A fisherman gleans from the deep 
His mite of its glistening harvest, 
That only the hardy may reap. 


Gently the long drifting surges 
That come from the blue wastes afar 
Curl into floss where the kelp cloaks 
The reef of the outermost bar. 


Noon—with a sky graying over — 
A quickening lift to the swell; 
Storm-wrack that walls the horizon— 
The sound of a near, warning bell. 


Scattering flight of the sea gulls 

To sheltering coves of the shore— 
Rush of the oncoming tempest 

That darkens the waters before; 


Roar of the wind through the cedars 
That cling to the bluff’s scanty loam— 
Thunder of breakers that bury 
The rocks in a smother of foam. 


Sunset—and far down the sea-lanes 

The voice of the hurricane dies; 
Gléaming—and on the dark sea-fields 

The stars look with bright, peering eyes. 




















Grief in the white nestling cottage 
For a fisher who comes nevermore 
With dripping brown nets, in the ev’ning, 
Up the hollyhock path to the door. 


Night—o’er the low-crouching sand dunes 
The wandering ocean winds sweep, 
Tellings for aye of the sorrows 
That hide in the heart of the deep. 
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By Mary 


LL the world knows Carmel. 
A Those favored ones who have 

entered its portals, love it for- 

ever. The litterateur and the 
artist alike have proclaimed it a place 
apart; for the litterateur a magic foun- 
tain from which springs beautifully 
colored inspirations; for the artist a 
great laboratory where Nature mixes 
her colors with a master hand and a 
judicious eye for the beautiful, and 
being satisfied with the results, scat- 
ters them broadcast that man may re- 
produce and show to the world the 
produce of her handiwork. 

The Carmel Coast embraces not 
only the little village and Bay of Car- 
mel, but that lovely stretch of Califor- 
nia’s charming Riviera extending from 





The Spell of the Carmel Coast 


A Sheltering Tree Bordering the Coast 


E. Delport 


Monterey down the Pacific Coast for 
miles. Few there are who are not 
susceptible to the lure of that coast; 
few who will not admit that it casts 
a spell over those who come within its 
play. Just when and where the spell 
begins no one can tell. Perhaps a 
glint of its wild witchery catches your 
fancy as the first drift of speckled 
sand-dune and a stretch of blue water 
meeting blue sky, somewhere near Del 
Monte, afford you a foretaste of the 
vistas beyond. Or, perhaps it is one’s 
mood that determines just when some 
secret chamber of your being opens 
to admit this briny breath of the 
ocean,—this quiet, peace-brooding, 
sacred charm that so entwines the 
harmony of forest and sea, sandy 
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‘The Twin Sisters’’ on Monterey Bay 


beach and rocky, fiord-like coast. 

For it is not Carmel alone, stretched 
out on the sandy beach, with the spray 
of an opalescent bay splashed up to 
its doors, that breathes the magic 
spell. Like a questing spirit it winds 
its way sometimes through the forest, 
and out, leaping down along the rocky 
shore, up again onto a highway over- 
looking a glittering blue ocean that 
ends in a stretch of foamy surf break- 
ing on a cream-white beach as far as 
eye can see. 

Here along this bit of California’s 
famous coastline, when our Sierran 
country is snow-bound, Nature has 
fitted for us a marvelous playground. 
Here is to be found the most agree- 
able climate in the world,—but two 
degrees difference between Januairy 
and July. Can we wonder why, with 
all its scenic endowments, it has gath- 
ered together one of the most unique 
communities on the continent, for Car- 
mel claims as its own a colony which 
comprises the best of America’s lite- 
rary and artistic genius. You may 
spend weeks in this region and never 





tire, for here you will become ac- 
quainted with Nature in her variable 
moods; here your love for her will 
grow and you will come back again 
and again to free your soul from its 
fetters and find happiness in the 
gentle, wooing song of the sparkling 
waves, in the low croon of the pines, 
studying the marvelous shades of sun- 
set and twilight and wondering just 
how it is that Nature never repeats 
herself. 

If on the fly, the celebrated seven- 
teen-mile drive will offer you a living 
travelogue, part way through a forest 
and again along a lovely marina with 
a sea ahead as blue and glittering as 
the Adriatic, rimmed by a rugged 
coast against which the. surf hammers 
away its ceaseless rhapsody. Sand- 
dunes, too, white and glistening go 
with you, giving out that queer, lone- 
some call to a world miles beyond, 
and you expect to hear a wolf cry or 
see some little beast dart out from 
hidden mounds of purple lupin and 
yellow poppy. 

If fortune favors you and time is 








not at your heels, you will want to 
loiter here and there and do this coast 
afoot, gypsy fashion, following the 
mad music of the ocean from place to 
place, climbing amongst the caverns, 
and revelling in the variegated flora 
and fauna of the sunlit forest and 
rocky shore. You may study or play, 
or rest and invite your soul, for here 
above anywhere else in the world, the 
sea is a gracious master and somehow 
takes your will away with the tide, 
leaving you a happy, willing victim to 
all the charming entourage of the 
place. 

Like as not you will start from Del 
Monte, presenting to the average tour- 
ist a lure that holds sway over the sur- 
rounding country. ; 

Literally tearing yourself away 
from this Circean spell, you step 
down the centuries into an old world, 
for right here is Monterey, the quaint 
old Pacific Capitol, still steeped in its 
atmosphere of Spanish romance and 
chivalry. It was here, in 1602, that 
Viscaino landed; he it was who named 
Carmel, in honor of our Lady of Car- 
mel, to whose order his accompanying 
friars belonged. In 1769 Portola land- 


Among the Dunes on the Glistening Beach 





ed at Monterey on his way to San 
Francisco, and in 1770, Junipera Serra 
came and established at Carmel, the 
second of his famous missions, still 
standing to attest to the achievements 
of this national hero, the echoes of 
whose life will sound down the ages 
until the end of time. Before the Pil- 
grims landed on Plymouth Rock this 
bit of seacost had seen the light of 
civilization. We might call to mind, 
as well, that in 1542, fifty years before 
Raleigh settled in Virginia, Cabrillo 
had landed at San Diego Bay. The 
wild and woolly West becomes a land 
of enchantment, opulent with roman- 
tic ideals and inspirations, when once 
we delve into the hidden treasures of 
its past. To rare old Monterey and 
its surroundings have been awarded 
the choicest remnants of that past. Its 
history is still an open book, the pages 
of which one can read on the shattered 
adobe relics that tell many a tale of 
patient padre and fearless pioneer. 
Scenically, too, it bespeaks another 
world,—a glimpse of sunny old Italy 
perhaps, for crowded up to its very 
doors are fishing craft of every va- 
riety and you may stand by on the 























beach and watch a good haul stretched 
out, listening the while to the jargon 
of the fisher folk to whom the won- 
drous blue of Monterey Bay is but a 
bit of their life from birth,—part and 
parcel of their business. 

Fascinating to the traveler are the 
streets of Monterey, usually terminat- 
ing in a rose-covered arcade of adobe 
with a red tiled roof, moss-grown and 
decayed. Upon many of these streets 
the cornerstones of California are still 
standing, amongst them the old Span- 
ish custom house, the first American 
Capitol building, the first California 
theatre, the old parish church of St. 
Charles Borromeo with its whalebone 
doorway and its precious relics of 
Serra’s time. Over it all hovers the 
indubitable air of Spanish romance 
and hardly an hour passes before the 
visitor jn Monterey is shown the Sher- 
man rose and told the story of the 
charming senorita and her dashing 
lover. Subtly interwoven with the 
roots of the past is the spirit of the 
present, for just over the hill is the 
Presidio of Monterey, and through all 
the -years between, the old adobe 


Where the Dunes Creep Down to Meet the Surf 








structures peer silently at the new 
world of khakj just budding in their 
midst. : 

Here too, may be found the home of 
Stevenson, for this is the seacoast and 
the pineland that he loved so well. It 
was to this haven he came in 1879, 
“his frail, wracked body all to whis- 
tles,” and in the midst of this en- 
chanted world, coaxed himself back 
to health and strength. Whilst here, 
almost a hopeless invalid, he wrote 
“The Pavilion on the Links,” part of 
“The Amateur Immigrant,” and laid 
the foundation of many of his best 
works. To him this was the glorious 
California—the land to which he owed 
a wonderful fund of inspiration and 
which in his memory always remained 
a spot set aside and cherished for- 
ever. 

Leaving Monterey you travel but a 
short way south to Pacific Grove, situ- 
ated at the point that shuts off Mon- 
terey Bay and offers the broad ocean 
as a foreground, Here, too, is a stretch 
of charming, rugged coastline that 
starts your imagination back to a bit 
of the rocky cliffs of the Maine Coast. 
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The Ostrich, Running Away 


Over the steep bluffs the cool breezes 
mingle the tang of the brine with the 
breath of lovely flowers and shrubs 
that grow in healthy profusion through 
this little town. Flowers, too, of the 
sea are here, and if you wish, you may 
ride out into a sheltered cove over a 
submarine garden no less beautiful 
than at at Avalon. A glassbottom 
boat glides over the smooth surface 
and almost as awe-stricken as a child 
peering through the little glass open- 
ing of a peep-show, you steal a 
glimpse of the wonders of the deep. 
The sandy shore slopes gently down- 
ward, covered like a mountain in 
springtime with a soft, mossy carpet 
of green, from which blossoms forth a 
variegated sea of color. Through a 
shaft of sunbeam a bed of dark red 
sea urchins becomes a garden of chry- 
santhemums. Here and there an ane- 
nome, like a bursting purple peony, 
blooms behind a silvered blue aba- 
lone. Sprinkled in between, the little 
shells glisten like brilliant gems in a 
huge pendant of precious stones. A 
lazy pink starfish browses on a rock 
in the sunlight, while a huge, opal- 
escent jellyfish hides behind a cluster 














From the Sounding Ocean 


of delicate, fern-like seaweed. Every- 
thing is quiet and dreamy in this un- 
der-sea world. The little fish dart 
gracefully about and the long rib- 
bons of brown and green kelp slowly 
rise and fall to the undulations of the 
tide like so many colored festoons in 
a glorious pageant of color. Alto- 
gether this is a rare treat, and as you 
step from the little boat you wake 
to the fact that the little world of un- 
reality which you have just explored 
has the advantage of being real. 

If you love the open sea you may 
take the circling road that leads from 
Pacific Grove toward the Point Pinos 
lighthouse. -With a brisk wind blow- 
ing you have a symphony of color, 
for the ocean here is glittering and 
“wine-dark,” the surf snow white, the 
rocks steep and strangely corrugated 
by the insistent wear of the wave’s 
tooth. Bordering the shores the pitch 
pines flaunt their weird outlines to the 
breeze. These queer contortioned 
growths, strangely gnarled and twist- 
ed, “might figure without change in a 
circle of the nether hell as Dante pic- 
tured it.” 

Beyond Point Pinos lies Asilomar, 
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“retreat-by-the-sea,"—- a _ place of 
rugged beauty, where the dunes creep 
down to meet the surf. Flooded with 
sunlight, swept by the ocean breezes, 
rimmed by a long stretch of inviting 
beach, this romantic spot has become 
famous as a winter and summer con- 
ference grounds. Here one may play 
tennis or botanize, wander in the for- 
est background and meet at twilight a 
friendly stag or two; spend the after- 
noons on the beach dreaming or gath- 
ering little bits of agate, lapis-lazuli, 
mother of pearl, porphyry, dainty fan 
shells and pebbles of every imagin- 
able color—the whole a charming bit 
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little sunny coves where lovely sprays 
of pink seaweed sway with the swell 
of tide, you meet ere long, the rugged 
promontory of Cypress Point jutting 
out bolding into the sea. Here, too, 
you find the famed Monterey cypress, 
native only to these few miles of 
coastline. What queer, fantastic trees 
are these, here and there in friendly 
groups, again scattered like wornout 
giants; some stretching their scrawny 
necks far out over the cliffs, beholding 
their own images in the waters below; 
others slanting inland like huge, 
skinny, featherless fowl, running away 
scared from the sounding ocean to the 














Scene Along the Beach at Monterey 


of Nature’s mozaic made brilliant by 
the glitter of the sun and the wash of 
the waves. Never to be forgotten are 
the beach suppers at Asilomar, around 
the biggest camp-fire you ever saw; 
the tent-houses combining outdoor 
sleeping facilities and indoor comfort, 
the cozy guest lodge, auditorium and 
social hall large enough to accommo- 
date a good-sized college sorority high 
jinks, ; 

After spending a night at Asilomar, 
you will start out early next morning 
before the sun has dispelled the gray 
fog over the horizon. Still following 
the circling shoreline southward, past 


sheltered groves of forest beyond. 
And now the trail winds inland and 
Carmel Bay, blue and glittering, with- 
in the arm of Point Lobos on one side 
and Cypress Point on the other, bids 
you a friendly welcome. Pebble 
Beach, warm and sheltered, modestly 
displays its allurements. Can you pic- 
ture a-golf course, the only one of its 
kind in the world, stretched green and 
inviting along a bit of level highland 
overlooking a monotone of shimmery 
blue? Pebble Beach has added this 
final tempting touch to its already 
well equipped environs. The road 
above branches off toward the forest, 
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but you will leave the road and take 
the little path over the dunes through 
the old-fashioned turn-stile atnd now 
you have entered the sacred precints 
of Carmel-by-the-Sea. Here you will 
want to rest; you will feed your soul 
with enchanted fancies attuned to a 
music composed by Nature herself. 
Here the spell is surely at its height, 
for here is a combination of all in one 
—a haunt within easy reach of civil- 
ization but still isolated in a sense 
from the beaten track, from the mad- 
dening crowd, from every worldly in- 
fluence not in sympathy with its quiet, 
restful, dreamy surroundings. 

A long curve of  sickle-shaped 
beach, framed with a lacey ruching 
of surf, separates Carmel from its 
crescent bay—a magic mirror that re- 
flects the glory of the every mystical 
sky above. The Santa Lucia moun- 
tains, blue at dawn and purple at twi- 
light, shelter the Carmel valley 
through which the Carmel river flows 
to its mouth. As a fitting background, 
the watchful forest shuts in the little 
scene, adding to its natural beauty, the 
charm of remoteness and solitude. A 
forest theatre is among its attractions, 
while over it all, like a silent benedic- 
tion, the Mission of San Carlos de 
Carmelo reigns in age-old, sacred 
triumph. Still, on the ear of fancy, 
the Angelus tolls at evening, send- 
ing its peals, like the nightingale’s 
song, down over the little valley, up 
over the hillside, and beyond the 
stretch of blue to mingle at last with 
the music of the forest and the surgy 
murmur of the sea. With no appar- 
ent pretention, the modest little cot- 
tages built on the sands, peep out 
from amongst the pines. Thus Carmel, 
a little sanctuary by the sea, lives its 
quiet days “outside the sorry fences of 
society.” 

Here at sunset, on the boundless 
screen of the western sky, to the tune 
of lapping waves, Nature throws her 
favorite pictures, each day a new color 
scheme, another combination of shift- 
ing cloud and darting sunbeam. Rare 
pictures there, from a master hand; no 
artist can paint them, no price com- 
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mand. Last night the sun went down 
like a huge, orange-red lantern, a thin 
cloud band of white across its face. 
Over the horizon, from Point Lobos to 
Cypress Point, hung a rare pastel in 
all the shades of pink and soft-toned 
greens to delicate lemon yellow and 
pale lavendar. What a glorious har- 
mony with a sky of baby blue and 
great, white, feathery clouds rolling 
overhead! Below the waves danced 
away, their tiny facets sparkling in 
the fiery glow. Not a sound but the 
ever-present music of the surf splash- 
ing on the beach. From a mound of 
sloping sand-dune you watch the great 
lantern dip, dip, dip, until its rim 
is just a line of gold and then no 
more. A day has died. Quickly the 
scene shifts. Great clouds of yellow 
and rose intermingle, basking in the 
golden afterglow. Slowly and mysti- 
cally the long, entrancing twilight 
creeps from out the purple hills, lend- 
ing to the scene an exquisite harmony 
of color and sacred quietude. You 
stay until the last glint of gold has 
faded from the horizon and then start 
back over the dunes, when all at once 
a great silver-white moon slips up into 
the sky over the little valley and you 
stay for the encore. Clear as a Gre- 
cian night, every bit of landscape is 
magnified in the soft light. Moon- 
beams play on the snowy flakes of 
foam; little waves send out phos- 
phorescent sparks of fire. One by one 
the twinkling stars wake to their vigil, 
gathering around the mother moon, 
and finally Nature slips away leaving 
on the screen this nocturne of peace- 
ful splendor to shine through the silent 
night. F 

Thus it is that you leave Carmel, en- 
meshed in its spell, carrying with you 
its subtle, alluring charm—this bril- 
liantly colored memory to drive away 
with its ecstatic recollections, the 
ennui of later, perhaps sader, days. 

The road past the Mission and over 
the river-bridge follows the surf and 
leads to famous Point Lobos, the 
shaggy promontory flung into the sea 
like an offshoot of the hills. Here in 
a wild passion of beauty, Nature has 
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almost outdone herself. Nothing like 
Point Lobos exists anywhere along 
this coast. Nowhere in the world will 
you find these gigantic cypresses 
clinging tenaciously to perpendicular 
cliffs of solid rock overhanging the 
surge from the open sea; remnants of 
a mighty race resisting through the 
ages the stiffest current and the stout- 
est gale. 


“Staunch derelicts adrift on Time’s 
wide sea 

Undaunted exiles from an age pris- 
tine. 

Your loneliness in tortured limb we 
see; 

Your courage in your crown of living 
green; 

Your strength unyielding in your grap. 
pling knee; 

Your patience in the calmness of your 
mien. 

Enrapt, you stand in mighty reverie, 

While centuries come and go, un- 

heard, unseen.” 


Mission Carmel, Originally Built at Monterey and Later Moved to Carmel 





Beautifully colored shrubs, lichen- 
ous growths and strange wild flowers 
cover the heights, the whole scene a 
mad riot of color,—superlative in 
rugged, rocky grandeur; recalling 
somewhat, a study of Boechlin or Kel- 
lar, 

Below the seething flood swirls and 
swishes far into the rocky caverns, 
leaving lovely pools of snow-white 
foam whipped into ceaseless fury by 
the fierce inrush of torrential break- 
ers. Have you ever caught the thrill 
as a giant wave breaks against a sheer, 
rocky precipice; or watched the silver 
light dart across the emerald lining of 
a breaker as it poises erect in a grace- 
ful curl for just a moment before its 
fall? 

From a quiet nook on the heights 
of Point Lobos you can study the va- 
ried artistry which Nature has pat- 
terned at this rocky outpost wherein 
she has stored these forces as if to 
test the strength of her own handi- 
work. 




















With the spell, freshly fed from 
this enchanted spring, and a picture in 
your mind from which to draw when 
the nostalgia for the sea gnaws at 
your consciousness, you start in quest 
of the next jewel in the chain, Carmel 
Highlands. This region, without doubt, 
ranks amongst the most picturesque in 
the world. Here again you find an 
harmonious blend of forest, moun- 
tains and sea. The Carmel Highlands 
Inn, just five miles from Carmel and 
nine miles from Monterey, is built on 
a height commanding a view, impos- 
ing and unparalleled, of the broad, 
blue ocean. Little chalets in amongst 
the pines, surround the Inn and invit- 
ing paths lead one inland to quiet 
woods covered with lovely ferns and 
flowers. But again the commanding 
note of all is the sea, with its never- 
ceasing call,—sometimes a low, sooth- 
ing chanson to whittle down the edge 
of your city-bred nerves; again a 
thundering, threatening echo thrown 
against the mountain background. 

Here again, night after night, Na- 
ture treats you to the feast of a 
glorious sunset. Tonight the western 
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sky is a glowing altar of fire; the sun 
a golden monstrance sending out its 
beams through diaphanous clouds 
delicately shaded from crimson and 
magenta to blood red and chrome yel- 
low. An aisle of gold extends clear 
across the quiet, blue water to the 
rocky cliffs that rise in silent adora- 
tion along the shoreline. One by one 
your thoughts travel over the spark- 
ling wave facets like little prayers, 
perhaps sent up to heaven on the in- 
cense of this vanishing glow. 

Lost again in a vespered reverie 
bounded by a sea that the moon has 
turned to a silver sheen, under a dome 
of silent stars, your spell ends in a 
dream and you carry away, not the 
memory of snowcapped Sierras, nor 
yet the echo of mountain waterfalls 
dashing over dizzy heights thousands 
of feet above; not the peaceful, placid 
picture of some lovely lake living its 
quiet days between rocky cliffs high 
up toward the blue; not these, but 
something which fills another gap,— 
the enchanted message that the great 
ocean gives, the message of peace— 
peace personified. 
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Starting the First Indian School near Northfork 








Indians in the Forest 


By Charles Howard Shinn 


HEN the earliest forest officers 
WV began to work in the Sierras, 
about a quarter of a century 
ago, it happened by good for- 
tune that some of them were mountain 
men, and had families, and were on 
friendly.terms with the Indians. 
Several of these pioneer forest 
guards and rangers were able to ex- 
press themselves with much plainness 
to later forest-workers. One said: 
“Don’t you ever lie to an Indian; he'll 
catch on ten times as quick as a white 
man would.” Another once remarked: 
“It’s the very old men and women and 
the children that count for. most.” 
Then he told this: “Was ridin’ to a 
fire onc’t. Had ter stop ter cinch. 


Oldest Indian woman around there sat 





on a rock. ‘You heap hurry.’” 
“Veh, little girl,’ I tells her, ‘Big fire 
up on Chowchilla.’ She laughed all 
over: “You go quick, little boy! Me 
send man help you.’ How she did it, 
I don’t know, but by George if three 
Indians didn’t come along after me 
within an hour. We couldn’t pay them 
—had no money in those days, but I 
bought them a sack of flour my own 
self. Then I hunted up old Kit and 
called her a ‘good little girl,’ and gave 
her some candy.” 

“That’s all right,” said another old 
ranger, “but you ain’t tellin’ what 
happened fifteen years later, are you, 
Jim ?” 

“Just as soon; had on my first for- 
est uniform, was at a meeting at head- 
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quarters. Had a big gun—an inspector 
from Washington. Along comes old 
Kit. . . . not looking a day older; she 
waved her hand at me. ‘Hullo!’ little 
boy get new clothes.’”’ 

“‘Pretty free an’ easy with a 
ranger,’ that inspector says to me. 
‘How is that?’ But his eyes were 
twinkly in a kind of a pleasant old 
Virginian way, an’ I wasn’t afraid of 
him. ‘Well, sir,’ I says back, ‘that old 
lady has watched a fire line all night 
when the boys was tired out, an’ she’s 
one of our best friends. I began it by 
callin’ her a little girl.’” 

“You score this time,” the inspector 
laughed, an’ went off.” 

Another old ranger once explained 
his way of getting out the best there 
was inside of an Indian. “They love 
their children amazin’ well. Be good 
an’ thoughtful with the kids, an’ you'll 
get results. Tell them how to be care- 
ful about fires, an’ explain the reasons 
for game protection an’ for rules about 
live stock, just as you would to white 
children, only putting it in the simplest 
possible language. Shake hands with 
them just as you do with the elders. 
Ask them to come and see you and 
bring some wild flowers to stick in 
an old can somewhere. Cultivate them 
right along.” 

“That sounds fine,” said the ranger 
whose nick-name was “Beaver-log” 
(because he gnawed all around a tree 
with his axe whenever he had to cut 
it down)—“That’s all right—but I 
notice, Bill, that ye always tries ter 
have candy or fruit for them Indian 
kids.” 

“Sure! an’ some of them’s as nice 
ones as ever lived.” 

The forest officer who heard all this 
ranger talk about Indians went down 
to a shelf in his work-shop, and 
brought up a pile of books and pam- 
phlets—reports of the Indian Bureau, 
and the Ethnology Department of the 
Smithsonian; Helen Hunt Jackson’s, 
“A Century of Dishonor,” Mrs. Aus- 
tin’s Indian stories about the Piutes, 
stray issues of “The Red Man,” and 
“The Arrow.” “Read these awhile, 
boys,” he told them, “and get more if 
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Old Indian Woman, Sierra Nationai Forest, 
Said to be Over 100 Years Old 


you like. All that you say is true. 
But add to it real, solid knowledge of 
Indian life, customs, history and tra- 
ditions. Be able to tell the Monos and 
other California Indians about Com- 
manches and Pawnees. Tell them of 
such heroes as Osceola and Tecumseh. 
Show them pictures all that you can. 
You’ve got just the idea about treating 
then like reighbors, up here in the 











Mono Indian Children 


forest. But study awhile on this whole 
Indian question, this coming winter.” 

Old Mariposa, who was a privil- 
eged character among forest -rangers, 
grinned at this: “I seen ’bout a dozen 
Indian bucks on yer porch, Sir,” he 
said, “an’ they was lookin’ hard at a 
pictur’ of a white dog, an’ talking 
among theirselves.” 

“Sure you did,” the forest officer re- 
plied, “That incident has been worth 
more than ten helpers at many a for- 
est fire since. You see it happened this 
way. I had been riding up a ridge, 
and came on old Frank and all his 
friends, about sunrise, lying in their 
blankets around a campfire after a 
‘big eat.” ‘You look happy,’ I said, 
‘Keep it up for a week.’” 

“No can,’ old Frank replied, ‘Grub 
all gone. Go home today.’” 

“The usual surplus of Indian dogs 
were all around, so I told them to fin- 
ish up the feast on nice fat puppy- 


dogs. It was a bad shot. ‘Heap lie! 
Indian no eat dog!’ resounded from a 
dozen blankets. ‘I was in for it—and 
up to my neck.’ ‘Some of them do— 
come down to my cabin and I'll prove 
it.’ Then I rode off and thought the 
thing over. You came along, Mari- 
posa, after I had given them a Smith- 
sonian quarto. It contained a long ar- 
ticle about the dog feasts of some 
tribes, with colored plates. The fat 
white dogs, the chiefs in costume, 
scenes at the banquet, etc. Those In- 
dians sat on the porch for an hour or 
two after you left. Then the leader 
came into my office, bringing the 
book; he laid it on the desk; he looked 
me in the eyes, and made -this brave 
acknowledgment.” 

“Dat true; Indian eat dog.’ The 
pictures had saved the day. All the 
same, the incident gave me a needed 
lesson.” 

“T remember when the first Indian 
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Mission was started in this Forest 
region,” one of the rdngers remarked. 
“The Methodists did it. A minister 
came from Los Angeles, and several 
American settlers, as well as all the 
forest people, went. There was a whole 
afternoon given up to this, and we 
boys ponied up to supply the biggest 
kind of a kettle of pork and beans. 
The Indians came from all over the 
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region. Mrs. Hallock (she was half 
Indian) is gone now, but she made a 
really eloquent talk about sending the 
children to the Mission school, and 
then to Riverside or Carlisle. The for- 
est officers talked about care of the 
forests, and homes in the forests, and 
the growing good will between whites 
and Indians. All in all, I never at- 
tended a better meeting of any sort.” 





The Value of the Film 


By Frank D. Ormston 


ANY have been the claims of 
M benefits, to be derived, di- 
rectly or indirectly, from the 
great war. If we accept, even 
at a discount, some of the prophecies; 
the next few years will bring wonder- 
ful advances, in most every form of 
-human endeavor. There is hardly a 
requisite of war-fare whose advocates 
do not make some claims for their par- 
ticular line. 

We were at first, impressed that: 
“Food will win the war,” then came 
steel, leather, ships, soap, and in fact 
some wag suggested, that: ‘The first 
word to be left blank, to be filled in as 
the occasion demanded.” 

Little has been said of Photog- 
raphy, particularly that branch, known 
as Cinematography, Moving Pictures 
and some times just plain “Movies.” 
There are some of us that do not care 
to sit through a drama or romance, or 
for that matter, any pictured story of 
fiction. But it is seldom, that we find 
a person who will not go out of their 
way to see a film depicting scenes 
from the war zones. And here is the 
answer: The great run of humans are 
not so keen for fiction as they are for 
every day facts. Now I suppose I 
have stirred up a hornet’s nest. Well 


consider the matter of newspapers 
with the number of fiction papers sold, 
taking into account a weekly and 
monthly and you can perhaps arrive at 
a fair estimate. 

When we read in the newspapers 
that the army has built a storehouse in 
France, and that it is three thousand 
feet long, and one hundred yards wide, 
it means little to the great mass of us, 
who have a hard time trying to guess 
what a hundred yards would look like 
if it were laid out in front of our house. 
But if we can sit down and have an 
animated reproduction before us, we 
are at once aware of its magnitude. 
And we may compare it with the 
horses, railroad trains or other life 
around it. 

That the United States Government 
has a special department for the mak- 
ing of films, is common knowledge. 
Hundreds of skilled camera-men are 
enlisted for the purpose of taking 
these pictures, to say nothing of the 
army of photographers whose duty it 
is to obtain information of a purely 
military value. . The story of the great 
war will have much to say of the hero- 
ism of these men, and their unflinching 
devotion to duty. _ 

But the point I wish to make is this: 
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Moving Pictures are not in a class with 
baseball or tennis or golf, delightful as 
these games may be. Moving Pictures 
rank as high as any disseminator of 
knowledge, that human has conceived, 
and stands side by side with the print- 
ing art. If we have books that treat of 
light and frivolous things, so also have 
we books, on the deepest thoughts of 
mankind. Moving Pictures are but 
another form of printing presses. 
There is no subject that they can not 
present to us in a tenth of the time 
required by any other agent. 

Let us take the case of a mountain, 
say in Africa, pages upon pages per- 
haps volumes, would be required to 
describe it, its barren approach or the 
strange trees that grew on its ‘side, 
or the contour of its snow cap. Then 
we would have but the writer’s idea 
of it, and now most important, for us 
to understand him we must know the 
langauage in which he writes. It may 
be Latin or Russian or Japanese. If we 
know not these languages, the entire 
effort is lost to us. 

Now, had he made it into a Motion 
Picture, it would have been under- 
stood by all, a professor of Paleon- 
tology or a savage of the Solomons. 
Nature herself would have told her 
story as she would have us know it. 

The great spread of knowledge be- 
gan, with the improvement in rapid 
modes of travel, following closely the 
channels of trade in direct propor- 
tion to the amount of trade. Transla- 
tions being laborous and costly, with 
the result that many people have 
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been deprived of the benefits of their 
more fortunate brothers. 

Moving Pictures have become the 
last link in a chain that is to bring 


the world closer together. A univer- 
sal tongue so that the sayage, may 
know a ball game and the city bred 
will know that figs do not grow flat 
with sugar on them. 

Right now when the nations of the 
world, are looking to the aggrandize- 
ment of their foreign markets, it be- 
hoves us to keep to the pace we have 
so well started. The United States 
has been dormant in the past, even 
to the possibilities of our own hemis- 
phere. From every side comes the 
call for salesmen, men who can go 
among the peoples of the earth and 
show them what we have to offer. 
Mark I say, show them, not by word 
of mouth, not with long drawn out, 
reading matter, and as we can not 
transplant our entire storerooms, let us 
do the next best thing, send them 
films. The United States is the great- 
est producer of Motion Pictures in the 
world. Let us tell our story in the 
universal tongue, let us send them 
broadcast. To a man that is inter- 
ested in farms, the picture of a binder 
or a reaper, in action, is the most inter- 
esting thing on the face of this globe. 
He wants to see it work, he don’t care 
whether it is painted red or green, if 
it does the work the way he wants it 
done. 

Shall we take advantage of our op- 
portunity? Or shall we let the other 
fellow beat us to it? 











Joshua Rawlinson, Nomad 


By H. A. Noureddin Addis 


FTER all there’s no place like 
A home,” Joshua Rawlinson 

would reiterate with the dog- 

ged persistence of a man who 
tries to make himself believe some- 
thing that he cannot believe,—and he 
would usually add with an explosive 
laugh, as by way of afterthought, “if 
one only knows where that is.” 

The greater part of Mr. Rawlinson’s 
adult life had been spent in the Orient, 
At first he went out frankly as a trav- 
eller and observer,—one who wishes 
merely to add to his stock of knowl- 
edge by first-hand experience. Later 
he became more obscure as to the ob- 
ject of his wanderings, until at length, 
little by little, his friends and ac- 
quaintances began to invest him with 
the titles of Antiquarian, Orientalist, 
Archaeologist, etc..—and as he could 
see no harm in so doing, he began to 
take courage and admit that he was 
at any rate an amateur member of 
those professions. 

Several times as the years passed 
_and Joshua Rawlinson made his peri- 
odic trips to his old home in New York 
it became noised about that he was 
upon the eve of great discoveries. Per- 
haps he was not himself wholly free 
from complicity in the spread of these 
reports, since it was a notable fact that 
he did not deny them,—still, in strict 
justice, it must be admitted that he 
never affirmed them either. Yet the 
reports spread,—and his fame grew. 
He was always on the track of a bur- 
ied city—a library hidden away in the 
subterranean chambers of some an- 
cient ruin—or something else no less 
interesting and important to science. 

On the occasions of these visits to 
America, which became always shorter 
and at less frequent intervals as time 





passed, the metropolitan press never 
failed to herald his coming with long 
articles dealing with what it was 
pleased to designate as his “life work,” 
his “life-long devotion to science,” his 
“researches.” 

These accounts had the effect of 
spurring Rawlinson on to make occas- 
ional guarded statements regarding his 
work, as well as to arouse in him for 
the moment clear-cut resolutions to 
actually engage in serious research. 
All this was very grateful to his fam- 
ily, which was one of professors and 
scientists. His brother,—now decéas- 
ed,—had been a noted physical scient- 
ist; and his nephew, the brother’s son, 
was now associate professor of chem- 
istry in one of the large universities. 

But Joshua Rawlinson was a born 
wanderer. His naturally fine intellect 
had in no wise deteriorated with the 
years, but early in his travels he 
learned to prefer a game of chess with 
a Bedouin Sheikh or the discussion of 
some fine theological or phychological 
point with some wandering Hodja to 
the study of such relics of earlier civi- 
lization as the dry desert air has pre- 
served through uncounted ages. 

So his life passed easily, with little 
worry and less effort. Quite early he 
had attached himself to Arab tribes 
here and there, obtaining their protect- 
ion from marauders, and the society, 
—informal though sincere—which the 
desert affords. 

In making his regular trips to New 
York he noticed with the passing of 
the years an ever-increasing restless- 
ness when in the avowed haunts of 
man. And ever more grateful to his 
noise- and bustle-bewidered senses ap- 
peared the bubbling narkiles, the low 
sweet-toned tambours, the soft strains 
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of the nai,—the whole atmosphere of 
the Bedouin camp, The early morn- 
ing breaking camp, the slow, swinging 
stride of the camels, the wild, passion- 
ate beauty of the Bedouin song,—all 
insensibly wove, each its separate web 
about his heart, enmeshing his senses 
with an insidiousness that left him 
wondering why each succeeding visit 
home was cut a little shorter than the 
previous one. 

Joshua Rawlinson would have called 
the man a liar who said so,—he would 
with all the vigor of his strong per- 
sonality have resented the idea,—for 
in all the world there was no one more 
ignorant of the fact than he himself, 
but he had became an Arab, heart and 
soul. And in all Arabia there was no 
Arab more truly Bedouin than Joshua 
Rawlinson. 

The weight of the years rested but 
lightly upon the old man’s shoulders. 
Tall and straight, clear-eyed and 


white-bearded as an Arab Sheikh, in 
the flash of his eyes, or the firm grip 


of his lean, sun-browned hand there 
was no hint of his eighty years. But 
when at last, after an absence which 
this time had extended over several 
years, he returned to New York with 
the avowed intention of ending his 
days,—and when his bent and grizzled 
nephew, bespectacled and hollow- 
chested from long poring over books 
and microscopes in the midst of labora- 
tory fumes, and his bald and withered 
grand-nephew, scarcely less ancient- 
looking than his father, met him as the 
liner docked, he suddenly found him- 
self feeling very old indeed. Rawlin- 
son stroked his beard in true Arab 
fashion, and wondered, as he remem- 
bered that he was already well ad- 
vanced in middle-life when this 
younger of the two chemical-saturated 
mummies was born. 

His greeting was hearty, but not 
over-effusive. It was a man to man 
greeting—the salaam of the desert. 
And he followed his nephew and his 
nephew’s son to their well-appointed 
uptown home, busily engaged in re- 
counting the experiences of his home- 
ward journey. 
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Days passed and lengthened into 
weeks,—finally months,—and Joshua 
Rawlinson became very tired of the 
city. This he refused to acknowledge, 
even to himself, stoutly maintaining 
that as an old man the time had come 
for him to settle down and wait for the 
great change. 

Some time passed in calling upon 
his old boyhood friends,—such of 
them as were still living. He called 
on them all once,—but on very few did 
he call again. All were very old, it 
seemed to Joshua Rawlinson,—far 
older than he. Many had become thin 
with the years, and were dried up, 
withered by the storms of life; others 
had become disgracefully fat and were 
rendered inactive from sheer unwieldi- 
ness, while without exception rheuma- 
tism and kindred afflictions tortured 
all. Among these there was no place 
for him as they discussed their ail- 
ments and their business successes or 
failures. 

One morning he told his nephew 
that he was going down town to a little 
Oriental cafe on Washington street to 
drink a cup of Turkish coffee. This 
he did—and on finding the flavor to 
his liking, ordered a second cup and a 
narghile. For a long while he sat 
there smoking. The little cafe was 
dingy—perhaps somewhat dirty, for 
these were not Arabs of the sort with 
whom his life had been passed. Any- 
way it seemed home-like,—much more 
so than the residence of his relatives 
which he shared uptown. 

Soon across the way some one start- 
ed up a screechy, wheezing phono- 
graph. It scratched villianously, and 
at times cried out like a soul in pain. 
Still at the first strains of the wild 
music the old man felt his heart give a 
great leap. The tune was the “Dje- 
zair Hawassi,” that beautiful air in 
which is blended the unutterable sad- 
ness of the Orient with its unquench- 
able spirit of self-preservation. 

Then a Turkish boy of evident pa- 
triotic sentiments who was seated at 
a near-by table suddenly gave way to 
his feelings, and as the phonograph 
ceased grinding out its melody, began 
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singing in a low, plaintive voice. It 
was a song of the Turkish revolution, 
—a song which told of long centuries 
of oppression, of his peoples’ suffer- 
ings and their desire for liberty,— 
and as the plaintive voice dwelt on the 
magic words “adalet, mussawat, uhu- 
wet” old Joshua Rawlinson saw the 
narrow, dingy street suddenly swim 
before his eyes. 

Then, greatest of all nostalgia-pro- 
voking agents, an odor assailed his 
nostrils. It was that of a highly seas- 
oned Oriental dish which the cook was 
evidently preparing in the little kitch- 
en to the rear of the cafe,—but to 
Joshua Rawlinson it brought memories 
of Ramazan evenings,—of wide ex- 
panses of rolling, sandy plains with 
perhaps a white-walled city, its low, 
round domes and azure-piercing mina- 
rets glittering in the last rays of the 
sun before it dipped beneath the dis- 
tant emerald-tinted sandy wastes,— 
and the odors that assailed keen nos- 
trils, and whetted fast-stimulated ap- 


petites in that hour before the break- 
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ing of the fast. 

Still as he sat Joshua Rawlinson 
saw the sun glinting from the intensely 
white masonry of a little flat-roofed 
city, the burning sands about dotted 
with black tents,—and in the distance 
the sapphire shadows blended the yel- 
low of the sands into the blue of the 
sky. “Yashasin millet” sang the boy 
across the room. 

That evening when the nephew and 
grand-nephew of Joshua Rawlinson ar- 
rived home they saw an unlooked for 
sight. The old suit-cases and boxes 
that had accompanied the old man on 
his many travels littered the rooms. 

“Looking over your things, uncle?” 
queried the nephew after a moment’s 
hesitation. 

The old man grunted. Then, after 
he had with some difficulty secured 
the lock with which he had been strug- 
gling, he looked up. “No,” he replied, 
with a peculiarly happy smile,—the 
first they had seen on his face for sev- 
eral days. “I’m off for the East again. 
This is no life for a fellow like me.” 
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Oh, indolent blue waves 

That only yesterday 

Caressed the dreamy stretch of coral reef 
As lightly as a maiden loves (ere Grief 
Has swept her harpstrings gay), 


You rise with crash and groan 

From your remorseless bed— 

A myriad gray panthers of the deep... 
You tear the spume and, as you leap, 
Unshriven clasp your dead! 


Jo. HARTMAN. 





When Greek Meets Grit 


(A Tale of San Francisco) 


By C. M. and A. V. Stevenson 


AMIE was a stenographer in 
M Collins’ real estate office— 
a very mediocre stenographer 
and not at all in love with her 
job, but one must work or starve in 
this present sadly bungled condition 
of the universe. Mamie had first 
opened her eyes in a little farm house 
on the outskirts of Great Bend, ship- 
ping center for the Middle Kansas 
wheat fields. When Mamie was seven- 
teen, and half way through the Great 
Bend High School, her father died, 
and so little money was left when all 
accounts were settled, that it was nec- 
essary for Mamie to go to work. A 
married sister offered the mother a 
home and after six months in a busi- 
ness college, Mamie started in as 
stenographer for the feed and grain 
store of Great Bend. She did not like 
the work, but was trained for nothing 
else and so for five long years she 
labored, hating it more each day. 

But the monotony of her tasks, the 
poky little town and the general dis- 
satisfaction with familiar surround- 
ings which often attacks young women 
of this day and generation, got the 
better of Mamie’s caution at last, and 
when the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
opened in San Francisco, she resigned 
her position, drew all her savings from 
the bank and amid tearful farewells, 
sallied forth to see the Fair and hunt a 
“new job.” Luck was with her, and 
within three weeks she was safely en- 
sconced behind a Remington in the 
neat Collins’ offices and had a pretty 
room in a middle class hotel. 

Mamie soon found that her new 


salary, while much larger than the old, 
did not cover the greater cost of liv- 
ing in a large city. She had to deny 
herself the new coat she had meant to 
buy, and after a little calculation she 
decided to hunt a housekeeping room 
and try cooking her own breakfasts. 
Even then she could not seem to 
stretch her salary to cover all the ex- 
penses. The clothes she had worn in 
Great Bend were simply impossible in 
San Francisco, and those she had pur- 
chased for her trip West were wearing 
out. So she moved into still cheaper 
quarters, this time finding a _ kind- 
hearted landlady who let her have a 
“lower floor back” which was large 
and clean. Mamie soon arranged it 
to make a pretty sitting-room, but the 
hall which led to it was dusty and 
soiled with bags of old clothes, dis- 
membered furniture of various sorts 
and a wreck of a sofa which was 
Mamie’s pet horror. By doing her own 
washing and ironing and getting all 
her meals at home Mamie found that 
she could save a few dollars a month. 
A couple of blocks from her dingy 
home was a small grocery store where 
she found a kind-hearted Italian pro- 
prietor who took a great fancy to her 
and advised as to cheap and nutritious 
foods. Her little grocery was the only 
social diversion which Mamie allowed 
herself and many a pleasant hour she 
spent listening to tales of Italy. It was 
in April, just when spring hats and 
suits were causing Mamie agony of 
soul because she possessed no where- 
withal to buy them and just when 
her office tasks seemed doubly irk- 
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some because of the beautiful weather 
just then, did Leo Diminiarka, three 
years out of Athens, with no assets but 
twenty-seven years of youth, the face 
of a Grecian god and five hundred 
dollars in the bank,—buy an interest 
in Mamie’s grocery store. 

Leo had come to America with two 
aims—to make five thousand dollars 
and to acquire an American wife. He 
was young and he was handsome and 
so he could afford to wait for the wife, 
knowing she would be the lesser prob- 
lem of the tw6, but five thousand dol- 
lars worried him mightily. 

When he heard that Toffanelli, the 
little grocery man, wanted a young 
partner, he investigated and finding 
the business good, invested his all, 
the five hundred dollars—and agreed 
to pay one hundred dollars each year 
for five years. That meant hard work 
and careful saving, but Leo was will- 
ing. 

He entered blithely upon his duties 
Monday morning. It was not until 


Wednesday afternoon that Mamie vis- 


ited the store and he encountered her 
blue-eyed gaze. Leo’s fall was instan- 
taneous. Within a week he had plucked 
up sufficient courage to follow Mamie 
when she went for a walk in the little 
park nearby, and engage her in 
friendly conversation. After several 
of these episodes he diffidently men- 
tioned a “movie” but Mamie refused 
and went to bed to cry over her lone- 
liness. His next offer she refused also 
and spent the evening with an uninter- 
esting magazine. It was contrary to 
all her Middle Western social canons 
to “keep company” with a “foreigner” 
but it was spring, she was lonely and 
Leo was young and clean and hand- 
some, and the third offer she accepted. 

She donned her shabby little blue 
suit, with its white collar and cuffs, 
put white spats over her one pair of 
shoes, pushed her yellow hair up 
under her tight little black velvet hat 
and went out to meet him. Even the 
scent of gasoline from her freshly 
cleaned white gloves did not disil- 
lusion Leo. To him she was the 
Heaven-Born and his limited English 
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vocabulary was not adequate to ex- 
press his joy in her presence. 

Mamie found him a much more con- 
genial companion than she had ex- 
pected. He was by no means illiter- 
ate and boorish as she had vaguely 
supposed all foreigners not of the no- 
bility to be. He had enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of as good an education as is 
usual among boys of the middle class 
in Athens, and his years of wandering 
had added a certain poise to his other- 
wise somewhat shy manners. They 
spent many happy hours together dur- 
ing the summer and each came to 
know the details of the other’s life. 

“T like to marry American girl” con- 
fided Leo after a particularly tempting 
walk in the park where the shadows 
were deep and where he had longed to 
declare his love, “But first must I pay 
five hundred dollars to Tofanelli. And 
it is hard to save in this land of ex- 
pense.” 

“Yes” sighed Mamie, understanding 
very well what was in his heart, “I’ve 
tried it too. I need a new coat now 
but it will be two more months before 
I'll have enough saved to buy it. And 
by that time I'll need a hat and my 
gloves are worn out and—oh dear! 
Isn’t it heart-breaking to be poor?” 

Leo was silent. He was thinking of 
the clothes he could buy for Mamie 
with the five hundred dollars he had 
invested in the store. He knew a man 
who would gladly buy his interest and 
the Lincoln Market, downtown, would 
give him work at any time. But No! 
In five or six years he would be inde- 
pendent if he stayed with Tofanelli 
and it was worth those few years of 
poverty and pinching. He must not 
let the first pretty American face, 
which attracted him, win him from his 
ambitions. He resolutely. bade Mamie 
good-night and tramped away, his 
young heart aching, but his stubborn 
will firm. 

Christmas came, Mamie had spent 
much time and no _ inconsiderable 
amount of her savings in making a 
smoking jacket for Leo. Smoking was 
his one incurable bad habit. He could 
not smoke during working hours, of 
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course, and so made up the loss by 
smoking every available moment of 
each evening. 

“Tt js that you are too kind,” he told 
Mamie when he opened the gift. “You 
make me so comfortable that how 
could I fail to love you?” 

“TI just thought it would be nice for 
you when you were home evenings,” 
she said shyly. 

“But never am I home evenings. 
Always am I here. I shall leave the 
beautiful coat where I smoke—so?” 

He did leave it, hanging by the door 
and it gave the little room a cozy look 
as though some neglected corner had 
been filled which heretofore had been 
distressingly empty. It gave Leo a 
feeling of “getting home” too, to come 
in on a foggy night, slip into his jacket 
and settle into Mamie’s largest chair. 
He smoked endless cigarettes, while 
Mamie’s pleasant voice read aloud 
from the set of O. Henry stories which 
he had recklessly purchased for her 
Christmas gift. Mamie was very fond 
of O. Henry and Leo would have 
loved anything which she read to him, 
from Tolstoi to Elynor Glynn. 

It was while they were thus en- 
gaged that the telegram came for 
Mamie with the dreadful news that 
her mother was dead. For many years 
the condition of her mother’s heart 
had threatened sudden death, but an 
ever present fear becomes dulled and 
the blow to Mamie was as sharp as 
though she had never expected it. She 
and mother, though so long separated, 
had been the closest of chums and 
twice a week letters had many a day 
brought Mamie her only cheerful mo- 
ments. 

As best he could, Leo comforted 
her, but there is so little to be done 
when death comes among us, and 
Mamie cried herself to sleep for 
many, many nights. Not even the 
comfort of a sight of her mother’s face 
could soothe her, for there was no 
money for the long trip. With an ach- 
ing heart Leo watched Mamie’s fresh 
color fade under the strain of her long 
hours in the office and the grief of her 
mother’s death. She neglected her 
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food and grew listless and white. 

“But you must not mourn,” he in- 
sisted one evening when she had re- 
fused to go for a walk in the park. 
“Your dear mother would not so de- 
sire. Your health will be as nothing 
soon.” 

And even sooner than Leo had 
feared, her “health was as nothing,” 
and Mamie was carried, fainting, from 
her typewriter and sent home with a 
doctor, who gave strict orders for ab- 
solute rest and wholesome food. The 
kind-hearted landlady took Mamie 
under her wing. She knew there was 
no money for a trained nurse, so she 
arranged for a young girl to care for 
Mamie, and she, herself, agreed to 
prepare the food for the sick girl. 

But when Leo came that evening 
his anxiety knew no bounds. 

“T am afraid,” he said to the land- 
lady. “You are kindness itself, but to 
me she belongs, and better care I 
should have taken. It is my fault. I 
was so selfish in my plans for a rich- 
ness, that my Mamie, I neglect. May 
I not speak with her?” 

“Indeed you can,” said the warm- 
hearted landlady, and she skillfully 
drew the young girl from the room and 
left Mamie and Leo together. Mamie 
was propped up in the big chair and 
wrapped in all the shawls the land- 
lady possessed. Her hair, in two short 
braids, gave her a “little girl” look 
which for a moment kept Leo silent. 

“My Mamie Dear,” he said gently 
taking her hand. “I have so very cruel 
to you acted. For many months now 
I loved you and I know you must have 
love for me, else why make the so 
beautiful coat Christmas time? Is it 
not so, my Mamie?” 

“Yes,” whispered Mamie. 

“And had I not so selfish an ambi- 
tion to pay Tofanelli and own half the 
little store, then would I have taken 
my money long ago and with it mar- 
ried you. For there is work for me at 
the Lincoln Market at any time. but 
I think I wait for you until I make 
the money. Now have I hurt you by 
my ambition. I go now to sell my 
part in the store. Tomorrow morning 
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we marry”—and Leo was gone before 
Mamie could remonstrate. 

The next morning Leo, his soul 
sick over the papers he had agreed to 
sign at noon, which would mean the 
end of all his hopes of partnership in 
his beloved little grocery, but his con- 
science free, and his heart thrilling 
with love for Mamie, came into the 
little room following the white-haired 
minister. 

He found the landlady in a flurry of 
excitement and Mamie with flushed 
cheeks and bright eyes, pouring over 
a letter which the postman had just 
brought. 

“Oh the store is saved! Your store 
is saved!” she greeted him. “Here’s 
a note from the lawyer at home. He 
has sold Mother’s little property and 
my half is four hundred dollars. Here 
is the draft for it, Leo. Now you won’t 
have to sell the store.” 

“T cannot to take your little inheri- 
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tance,” said Leo, with simple dignity. 
“We will put it in the great bank for 
what you call an ‘egg in the nest.’ But 
because it is there we need no longer 
feel afraid and we shall not sell the 
store, my Mamie.” Then as the full 
significance of it all broke over him, 
Leo’s dignity faded, and with a boyish 
whoop, he seized Mamie and hugged 
her ecstatically. 

“Not give up the store!” he chanted, 
“T shall have you and my store also. 
In but a few years, my Mamie, and we 
shall be rich!” and for the first time 
he kissed her. 

His face sobered. He kissed her 
again in an experimental sort of way. 
And then again, with emphasis and 
full on the mouth. 

“But this,” he said soberly, turning 
to the minister,” would be worth the 
whole damn store.” 

And with a nod the :everend gentle. 
man reached for his prayer book. 
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The unheard note most often holds the sweetest lure! 

Full many a singer ne’er sang to the ears of man— 

But lifted high a voice whose silver trebles ran, 

Lightly and stirringly unto the lips—as softly pure 
As mountain snow: sweet as the bird and tenderfully sure, 

Winning enrapt applause in every woodway span; 

Some songs were meant unheard—like shepherd Pan 
Would voice the breath of summertime upon the moor. 
Some poets chant their odes uncaught by human being, 

Too quickly yield their clay back to the earth; 

Yet who can say but that some bards immortal—live 
And breathe among us day for day—who sees the birth 

Of some new risen Milton or a Shakespeare freeing, 

His mortal soul on themes that lasting thrive. 


RosBert Pace LINCOLN. 





Frontier Habitations 


By Frank M. Vancil 


Far out upon the wild frontier, 
In cheerless, isolation stands 
The rustic cot of the pioneer— 
Oasis in wide desert lands. 


wing to the almost total absence 
O of timber on the Great Plains 


of Kansas and Nebraska, the 

original denizens were forced 
to erect their abodes from the pristine 
sods. While a few of these exhibited 
marks of attractiveness, a very great 
majority were rudely constructed, and 
presented a decided forbidding aspect. 

The construction of these strange 
habitations was speedy and compara- 
tively simple. A thick, heavy sod was 
plowed and cut in lengths from two to 
three feet, which were laid in the wall 
from three to four feet in breadth, 
care being taken to build vertically 
and to “break joints,” as in the laying 
of brick. Occasionally cross-layers of 
sod were introduced by way of bind- 
ers in the wall. Spaces for a limited 
number of doors and windows were 
left in the walls, into which illy-con- 
structed door and window frames were 
set. 

Massive, forked posts were set at 
each gable of the enclosure and one 
in the center to support the ridge pole 
that held up the conglomerate and 
weighty covering. Substantial poles 
were laid at near intervals, from ridge 
pole to the top sides of the outer walls 
as rafters. Upon these, a thick breadth 
of willow brush and grass was laid, 
and two or three thicknesses of sod, 
veneered with a coat of sand and 
gravel. 

In localities, rugged and undulating, 
a favorite dwelling place was what 


was known as the “dug out,” a kind of 
shiftless combination of sod and cel- 
lar. Here, an excavation was made 
into the side of the hill to an extent 
desired, and the roof constructed much 
as in the case of the sod house. In 
both examples, the chimney consisted 
of one or two joints of stove pipe, ex- 
tending a little about the comb of the 
domicil. 

Few primeval sod houses or “dug 
outs” were accommodated with wood- 
en floors, and the beaten, compact 
soil soon became as firm and imper- 
vious as cement. A native lime in the 
hills of many sections made a very 
good substitute for plaster for in-door 
work; and, when applied on the sod 
in the interior, gave quite a neat and 
attractive appearance. 

These homely structures had many 
redeeming features. They were ex- 
ceptionally cool in summer and warm 
in winter, and well adapted to with- 
stand the severe visitations of the 
fierce storms so prevalent in those re- 
gions. The exceeding dryness and 
sunny climate of the plains render 
them healthful, and the non-combus- 
tible material of which they were com- 
posed reduced the fire insurance to the 
minimum. 

But, the sod house and “dug out” 
of the far west, like the blanket In- 
dians, and roaming buffalo, have 
faded before the irresistible advance 
of wire fences and cozy residences of 
settlements. Only here and there, in 
remote, isolated sections, do these 
frowning monuments of early days re- 
main—footprints of a hardy, persever- 
ing race, that shared the vicissitudes 
and trials of pioneer life. 





The Spirit of Jack Brooks 


By F. H. Sidney 


road man. The rattle of the big 

engines; the shifting of the freight 

cars; the green, and the red, and 
the yellow signal lights at night; the 
cab of the engine with the rails wind- 
ing up under the wheels, all made life 
for him. Yet there were many days 
when he would shrink at the hiss of 
steam, and quiver with fear as the 
freight cars bumped together. He was 
born two months after his father, who 
was a freight conductor, had been 
killed in an accident at his home town 
of Water Valley, Miss. Jack was a 
handsome, athletic fellow, but he had 
the strangest, saddest eyes that I have 
ever seen on any man. 

He had drifted North and was 
“braking the head end” of “No. 86.” 
the fast freight, which left the division 
point where my tower was situated at 
two o’clock every other afternoon. All 
the boys liked Jack as he was such a 
pleasant, accommodating fellow, but 
they all guyed him a good deal about 
his “nervous days” as they called 
them. As he was ashamed of them, 


Jz BROOKS was a keen rail- 


and I never apparently saw his fear, , 


he picked me out as his best friend, 
and always dropped in to the tower 
for a few minutes on the way down 
through the yards to his train. 

One day he was more nervous than 
I had ever seen him, and jumped at 
the slightest sound. He seemed to 
dread the thought of getting out 
among the switching engines and mov- 
ing freight cars. At last he dragged 
‘himself from my big chair, and com- 
ing over to where I was standing, laid 
his hand on my shoulder and said, 
“Ed., you’re a good friend to a fel- 
low when he needs one. Good-bye,” 
and he passed down the stairs. 


Jack’s run was a hard one, out one 
day and back the next. About half 
way to the end of his division there 
was a tunnel four miles long. The 
rule was not to allow any train to fol- 
low another into the tunnel. This rule 
had been made because the smoke 
from the engines so obscured the view 
that there was danger of rear end col- 
lisions. That day an extra freight 
went through the tunnel ahead of 
“86.” The towerman at the east end 
of the tunnel gave the “clear” signal 
and Jack’s train entered the tunnel. It 
was full of smoke from the engine of 
the extra and Jack’s engine, and was 
black as pitch. Half way through the 
tunnel the grade dipped sharply and 
the trains rolled out of there at enor- 
mous speed. Just as “86” was sliding 
down the hill at about fifty miles an 
hour they struck the rear end of the 
stationary extra. The impact was ter- 
rible. The conductor and flagman, 30 
cars to the rear, were knocked uncon- 
scious to the floor of the caboose. The 
engineman, fireman and Jack, who al- 
ways rode on the engine, were in- 
stantly killed. It took several days to 
clean up the tunnel. The crew of the 
extra freight said that about half way 
through the tunnel their engine broke 
down. They got off to make repairs 
and see if they could proceed without 
help. Then the crash came. The 
signalman at the West End Tower had 
notified the one at the East End Tower 
that the extra had cleared. Why he 
did so was never known, as he disap- 
peared after the accident. 

Several months after the wreck had 
happened enginemen and trainmen 
running through the tunnel claimed 
that the spirit of Jack had boarded 
their trains at the place where the 
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wreck happened. They said that no 
matter how fast the train was running 
the spirit would board the engine, 
stand in the gangway for at least two 
minutes, and when the train was near 
the end of the tunnel it would drop off 
and disappear. Many men left the 
service after witnessing the scene sev- 
eral times, as they claimed it made 
them loose their nerve. All of those 
who were on this run would look 
straight ahead, never once turning 
around until they were out into the 
daylight again. 

I became tired of the telegraph of- 
fice, and decided to enter the train 
service. My first run was number 
“86.” I was to “brake the head end” 
in place of the regular man who was 
on vacation leave. As the train pulled 
out of the Division point I thought of 
Jack and wondered if he would really 
board our train in the tunnel, or if it 
was only imagination on the part of 
those who told the story. I knew I 
wouldn’t be afraid of Jack if I saw 
him. He had never done me any harm 
when he was alive, and he surely 
wouldn’t after he was dead. 

My first night in “86” I never shall 
forget, I had been riding on the fire- 
man’s seat, and when we entered the 
tunnel I climbed down and stood in 
the gangway. 

“Get back on the seat, kid,” said the 
engineer, “or you'll see something that 
will scare you.” 

I refused to move from where I was, 
and the fireman hollered “Let the lit- 
tle fool alone, Jim, he’ll learn some 
day.” 

The engineman and fireman faced 
around and looked straight ahead, 
while I leaned against the frame of 
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the cab and looked out into the dark- 
ness. Imagine my surprise when a 
dark form sprang up into the gang- 
way just as we tipped over the grade, 
and were running at great speed. As 
the figure landed he straightened up, 
looked into my face, with his strange, 
sad eyes, and smiled. 

“Great Gop!” I gasped, “It’s Jack.” 
I stood staring at him, my eyes bulg- 
ing from their sockets, my hair on end. 
I felt suffocated by the sickening 
choke in my throat. I tried to cry out, 
but my tongue seemed paralyzed. 
Would this suspense never end? Why 
didn’t he drop off? I couldn’t move 
from where I stood, or I would have 
climbed back on the seat with the fire- 
man. 

Just before we reached the end of 
the tunnel the figure stepped out of 
the gangway, grasped the “side han- 
dles” of the cab, put his foot on the 
step, leaned back, just like a railroad 
man would do, and dropped off. Cling- 
ing to the side of the cab I worked 
myself over to the fireman’s seat, but 
didn’t have the strength to pull myself 
up to sit down. The fireman could 
see that I was badly frightened. 
“Poor kid,” he said, “guess you saw 
something,” and he pulled me up in 
front of him. I remained in the train 
service of that line for six months, but 
after that one experience I always 
rode on the seat, and never looked 
_ when passing through the tun- 
nel. 

I was telling this story to some fel- 
lows once and one of them said that 
my subconscious mind made me see 
Jack in the gangway. That might be 
the scientific theory, but I know that I 
saw Jack. 





Domesticity vs. Diplomacy 


By Elizabeth Vore 


chats, and I was busy at my desk. 

A low knock sounded on the door. 

In response to my invitation to 
enter, a slender figure, dainty and 
graceful as a girl’s figure ought to be, 
was outlined in the doorway. I recog- 
nized the little sister of a friend of 
mine who lives across the way. 

“My dear child,” I said, “are you in 
trouble?” I knew that something had 
gone wrong. Her face was white to 
the lips, and her eyes were frightened 
and troubled. 

“It—is—almost unpardonable to dis- 
turb you,” she gasped, but something 
terrible is happening at my sister’s 
house!” 

I arose and drew her gently inside 
and closed the door. 

“Try and tell me about it—dear— 
and of what help can I be, if any?” 

She was trembling so violently that 
I put my arms about her, protectingly, 
as she explained, hastely. 

“My sister and her husband have 
had serious trouble and he has gone 
away in terrible anger—and—oh, it is 
so foolish—my sister has packed her 
trunk and suitcase and is going home 
to father and mother on the night train 
and says I must go with her. By morn- 
ing every one will know it—and—Oh! 
I don’t know how to tell you, and 
would you come and talk with her and 
try and persuade her not to?” 

“Certainly, I will come,” I said— 
“and don’t try to tell about it—I don’t 
want to hear it, nor is it necessary that 
I should.” I threw something over my 
shoulders, for the night was chilly, 
and sped across the street to the hand- 
some home of my friend. 

A moment later I entered her apart- 
ments where she was walking nerv- 


|: was past the hour for fireside 


ously back and forth. Articles of 
clothing were scattered on the floors, 
on chairs and sofa, a_ suitcase, 
strapped and ready for the journey, 
stood near her falf-filled trunk. But 
bless you! I saw none of that! I was 
as oblivious to her preparations as I 
was to her excited appearance and 
eyes, swollen with weeping. 

“My dear girl!” I exclaimed cheer- 
fully; “How fortunate that you are in! 
I ran over to have a little chat with 
you—the fact is I want your advice. 
Some friends of mine are in trouble, 
and I just thought of you, dearest, and 
your fortunate, happy life. I knew 
how devoted you and your husband 
are to teach other. Everyone knows 
how your husband adores you—and I 
don’t blame him for his adoration. For 
the sake of my friends I want you to 
tell me the secret of your successful 
married life. How you have managed 
to keep him your lover as well as your 
husband. Jim told me, only a few 
days ago, that your marriage was 
ideally happy, and that he had never 
known any other woman who could 
compare with his wife—” I paused for 
an instant, she had grown so white, 
her hands were clasped in front of 
her and she was trembling like a 
storm-shaken flower. “My friend that 
I am telling you about has decided 
to separate from her husband—and 
the pathetic part of it is that he simply 
adores her—but he is a man, and he 
don’t always understand her—and— 
well, its the old foolish mistake. It 
would be almost amusing if it were 
not so foolish and sad. It will wreck 
her husband’s life, and break two 
hearts, for I am sure she loves him if 
she understood her own heart, and— 
well, she is a woman, and she don’t 
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always understand him. I thought of 
you, dear, and I want to ask you how 
I shall advise her, before it is too late. 
You and Jim have been so sensible 
and level-headed—what would you, as 
a happy wife, suggest as the thing to 
say to that absurd litthe woman? It 
is not as if her husband had been un- 
true to her—in that case, I should say 
—go and God go with you.” 

She came slowly toward me and sat 
down beside me. 

“She—she mustn’t leave him—not 
if they love each other,” she said in a 
strangely subdued voice. With her 
words, a great burden of anguish 
seemed to roll off of her. She looked 
white and wan, but a light of peace 
shown in her clear eyes. 

“Jim and I have—little tiffs—some- 
times”—she said slowly, “but we have 
been happy—happier than I ever sup- 
posed any one could be—this side of 
Heaven—I—I don’t deserve it—I don’t 
deserve Jim—I don’t de—deserve— 
any—anything!” The tears were roll- 
ing down her face now, and I did not 
try to restrain them. I felt—that—this 
danger was tided over and that every- 
thing could be right when Jim came 
home. As for Jim coming home, I 
had not the slightest uneasiness. 

“You sympathetic little woman!” I 
said as I stooped to kiss the tear-wet 
face, “‘we don’t any of us deserve half 
our blessings. Good night, and thank 
you for your excellent advice.” 

When I reached the hall, down- 
stairs, the street door opened and Jim, 
himself, entered. Now, I have known 
Jim ever since we were children, and 
went to the District school together, 
his being a rival newspaper from ours, 
didn’t influence my friendship a par- 
ticle. I had never seen him with quite 
such a gloomy face as at the present 
moment. The semblance of a smile 
brightened it when he saw me. 

“You here?” he said in surprise. “I 
thought this was the time when you 
were getting up your stuff?” 

“It is the time when I ought to be 
getting up my stuff.” I said severely. 
He reddened slowly and regarded me 
shamefacedly. 
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“You know all about it,” he said, a 
trifle sulkily. 

“Yes, I know, but your wife has not 
told me,” I said quietly. 

“Hetty !—the little wretch,” he ex- 
claimed. “Do you—think Nansie will 
make up—with me,” he asked huskily. 

“Jim—Gordon—of all the unclassi- 
fied and unqualified donkeys, you take 
the premium!” I said wrathfully (he 


is one of the brightest newspaper men 


of the city, but for the moment I over- 
looked that). As I looked at him for 
the moment, he seemed to again be 
the little tow-headed boy of our school 
days. Just a big, grown-up boy, flush- 
ing and stammering and looking as 
wretched as six feet of masculinity 
could look. I put my exasperation 
aside. 

“Jimmy,” I said gently, “she is up- 
stairs now, alone, couldn’t you—after 
this, remember that you are a man, 
and keep your temper with a little 
fragile, sensitive woman—she is cry- 
ing her heart out, and she wants no 
one on earth but her husband.” 

All the luminaries of the firma- 
ment seemed to be reflected in that 
man’s face. He went past me like a 
meteor and I heard him going up stairs, 
two steps at a time. I smiled as I let 
myself out, and closing the door, nois- 
lessly I went home to my “In Black 
and White.” 

*x** & *& 

The next morning my telephone 
bell rang. As I took up the receiver 
a happy voice said gayly: 

“Hold up your hands and beg for 
mercy!” 

I should know that voice in Egypt, 
and I knew it now. It was Nansie. “I 
understand,” she continued laughing, 
“that you have been calling my hus- 
band names! You actually dared to 
call my husband an unclassified, un- 
qualified donkey!” 

“Perfidious man!” I said, “he told 
you!” 

“I will tell you what you are!” she 
cried. “You are an unmitigated fraud! 
You dreadful! dreadful! darling wo- 
man—You meant Jim and me all the 
time you were talking about those 
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other people—there wasn’t any other the sound of that happy voice in my 
people!” ears, and its memory lingered in my 

My laughter was my only reply as__ heart, for I knew that across the way 
I suddenly hung up the receiver, and two people had learned their lesson 
as I again took up my pen, it was with for all time. 
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Down through the midst of the Paris street, 
Come our boys in khaki clad, 

With hearts that are ready the foe to meet, 

With courage that never will know defeat, 
With spirits fearless and glad. 


The people of France watch them passing by, 
These brave boys from over the sea, 
With their trusty guns, and their heads held high, 
Every movement saying, “We'll win or die, 
Our slogan is Victory.” 


As they list to the steady tramp of feet, 
These hearts cast down with fear, 

They rise the struggle again to meet, 

Their throbbing hearts with new courage beat, 
They are filled with strength and cheer. 


Oh, brothers of France, aid to us you gave, 
In the midst of trouble deep. 

The memory of that soldier brave 

Who came with his help our land to save 
In our inmost souls we keep. 


We are ready now our debt to pay, 

To that memory we'll be true. 
Aid in driving the Hun from your homes away, 
And bring to your land that brighter day 

Which soon shall dawn for you. 


Oh, boys in khaki, all honor thine, 

For thy courage fearless and strong. 
When you meet the foe on the battle line, 
With a heart that’s pure, with a trust divine 

Strike deep at the root of wrong. 


ANNA M. Baker. 





Problems of Economic Reconstruction 


By Rockwell D. Hunt, Ph. D. 


in all the warring nations, and 

indeed throughout the world, is 

one of the patent, far-reaching 
effects of the great war. 

Dislocation calls for reconstruc- 
tion; reconstruction, among other 
things, means “reparation of the 
ruins inflicted.” It is plain that re- 
construction cannot possibly mean 
complete restoration of status quo 
ante: the task confronting the states- 
man is of far greater difficulty and 
complexity than would be a return to 
the social and economic order exist- 
ing before the war—supposing such a 
return to be at all possible. 

In important respects re-organiza- 
tion after the war is even more diffi- 
cult than has been the organization for 
war; for reconstruction must contem- 
plate relative permanency of struc- 
ture, whereas the war—being but tem- 
porary at the worst—called for such a 
scaffolding as would suffice during the 
stress of actual combat. This is well 
expressed by another: “In place of 
an organization which men fired with 
patriotism will find it possible to use, 
we must have one which men under an 
ordinary mixture of motives and in- 
centives will not find it too easy to 
abuse. It is nothing less than a per- 
manent overhauling of our economic 
institutions which war has thrust upon 
us. 

No doubt valuable lessons may be 
learned from a careful reviewing of 
the history of the Reconstruction 
Period following the Civil War—cer- 
tainly we should set ourselves the task 
of avoiding the errors and pitfalls of 
those trying, critical days. But indus- 
trial reconstruction in 1919 in the 
United States is vastly more intricate 


Sia dislocation of industry 


than the reconstruction of 1865; for 
then our great stretches of land were 
only partly settled—the Homestead 
Act had been passed in 1862—farms 
were available to soldiers on very 
favorable terms: now, the frontier has 
long since disappeared, and the land 
hunger is satisfied with increasing dif- 
ficulty. In those days, industry was 
relatively simple—anybody with aver- 
age ability might enter upon non- 
specialized labor with good prospect 
of success; now the high degree of 
specialization proves a serious barrier 
to many an all-around handy man 
without technical training, while con- 
centration of capital seems forbidding 
to the average moneyless middle-class 
man. 

However, it is emphatically true 
that the more complex and ramifying 
the problems of reconstruction the 
more compelling the reasons for un- 
dertaking their correct solution by the 
application of the soundest statesman- 
ship. All must agree that epochal 
changes are being wrought: “we can- 
not push the oak back into the acorn.” 

And the time for the exercise of in- 
dustrial statesmanship is not after we 
are some day plunged into the con- 
crete herculean tasks thrust upon us 
by cessation of all war activities and 
the return of our soldiers. The best 
time for wise planning—was yester- 
day; the most available time is now. 
Today is the day of salvation from fu- 
ture disaster. 

There are indications of awaking 
interest in questions of reconstruction 
in occasional expressions of promi- 
nent banking institutions and pro- 
grams of commercial bodies like the 
New York Chamber of Commerce; in 
significant platforms of labor parties 
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and utterances of individual represen- 
tatives of organized labor; in scatter- 
ing articles in the press, and in books 
appearing with increasing frequency 
with such titles as “Industrial Recon- 
struction,” American Problems of Re- 
construction,” and “The Economic 
Basis of an Enduring Peace.” 

But possibly the most important in- 
dication of interest is that coming 
from the floor of the United States 
Senate. On September 27 Senator 
Weeks (Republican), of Massachu- 
setts introduced a resolution authoriz- 
ing the selection of a joint congres- 
sional committee to inquire into recon- 
struction problems and recommend 
legislation. Within a week Senator 
Overman (Democrat), of North Caro- 
lina, offered a bill authorizing the 
President of the United States to ap- 
point a Federal commission on recon- 
struction. No discussion of the sub- 
ject can hereafter be complete with- 
out some reference to these measures. 

So multifarious are the issues of re- 
construction that much bold prophesy- 


ing ill becomes the sincere student. 
Nobody but a strict dogmatist or con- 
firmed doctrinaire will venture to be 
more than modestly tentative at the 


present stage. We must humbly rec- 


ognize that 


“Heaven from all creatures hides the 
book of fate, 

All but the pages prescribed—the 
present state.” 


What is vastly more to the point 
than prophecy is investigation along 
many lines, followed by a patient, fac- 
ing of the facts in shaping a unified 
and comprehensive policy and map- 
ping out a program. It is gratifying 
to know that the American Economic 
Association, comprising within its 
membership practically all the econ- 
omists of standing in the United 
States, is addressing itself officially— 
though quite tardily, as many will 
think—to special consideration of the 
urgent problems of the present crisis, 
including those of reconstruction fol- 
lowing the war. 

It is high time for leaders of Ameri- 
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can thought to give earnest heed to 
this high call, for we have almost 
found ourselves “in the same condition 
as regards peace as we were when we 
declared war—unprepared.” 

Other belligerent nations have al- 
ready been long at work on after- 
war problems. We now know that 
conferences were held three years ago 
by the allies at which “certain general 
principles were adopted in regard to 
trade conditions after the war, the re- 
lationship of one power to another, 
the relationship of the allied nations 
to friendly countries, neutral nations, 
and the enemy governments.” Like- 
wise we know that similar conferences 
were held by the Central Powers. 

Great Britain and Germany at least 
have long since created separate re- 
construction ministries, and elaborate 
systems of committees including the 
highest special talent have been at 
work for many months. The function 
of the British Ministry of Reconstruc- 
tion is “to be acquainted with all pro- 
posals for dealing with post-war prob- 
lems which are under consideration by 
government departments or commit- 
tees or put forward by responsible 
bodies or persons, to study them in 
their bearings upon each other, to ini- 
tiate proposals for dealing with mat- 
ters which are not already covered, 
and out of all this material to build 
up in consultation with the other de- 
partments for submission to the Cab- 
inet, and ultimately to Parliament, a 
reasoned policy of reconstruction in 
all its branches.” 

Our most immediate task of recon- 
struction, and certainly one of the 
most important is that of demobiliza- 
tion. The day approaches when the 
four million men of the army and 
Navy are to undergo transition from 
war to the pursuits of peace. And 
double that number of workers in war 
industries will find their occupations 
gone. Materials as well as men must 
be taken from war uses and devoted 
to the ends of peace. 

Our first concern is for the return- 
ing hosts of fighters—the army and 
the navy. It is inconceivable that 
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these young men should return to us 
as they left. Their disciplined habits, 
their experience in travels, their keen 
observations, their baptism of fire will 
assuredly have wrought a transforma- 
tion. 

They will have a stern disregard 
for nice academic distinctions, a just 
contempt for conventional non-essen- 
tials, an enhanced practical democracy 
born of camp and trench that will put 
to rout our political and social snob- 
bery. They will have learned that it 
is possible for them to ‘put it over,’ 
and on provocation they will ‘put it 
over.’ The future is theirs. 

To leave the reabsorption of the sol- 
diers in industry to take care of itself 
would be to invite certain disaster. 
We must not fail to make ready for 
their reception with opportunities that 
are commensurate to the need. 

Land will offer a great fundamental 
opportunity for a considerable incre- 
ment of the returning soldiers. But 
where is the land that is available? 

Thousands of our youth who were 
taken from the farms will not return 
to their parents’ homes; but having 
reached the full stature of manhood 
they will start out in life for them- 
selves. Other thousands who have 
never known country life will have de- 
veloped a yearning, after the out-of- 
doors activity of the army, for the life 
of the modern farmer. 

No better thing can be done for 
many soldiers than to make it possible 
for them to go upon the land. It is 
not now possible. Statesmanship of 
high order must prepare a big devel- 
opment program. We hail the timely 
efforts of Secretary Franklin K. Lane, 
who reports that: “We have arid lands 
in the West; cut-over lands in the 
Northwest, Lake States, and South; 
and also swamp lands in the Middle 
West and South, which can be made 
available through the proper develop- 
ment.” He has informed us that more 
than 3,000,000 acres of arid land could 
be reclaimed by the completion of the 
upper and lower Colorado projects, 
that more than 15,000,000 acres of 
arid land may be brought “under the 
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ditch,” and that in all, more than 
300,000 square miles of land await re- 
clamation. 

The land will not be given to the 
soldier, as.an act of charity—that 
would simply pauperize: on the other 
hand, it cannot be sold to him in its 
present undeveloped condition—that 
would result in speedy financial ruin. 
The land must first be made suitable 
for farm homes by the government, 
then government credit must be gener- 
ously applied by means of long-time 
loans, at low rate of interest, permit- 
ting small installment payments. The 
actual work of the farm, except that 
of preliminary planning, will of course 
be done by the soldier himself. 

The national value of farm life in 
reconstruction was long. since per- 
ceived by Sir Joseph Compton-Rickett, 
M. P. “Attach the people to the coun- 
try,” he said, “breed a stronger race— 
the soil is more patriotic than the 
street. Give stability of tenure, a sense 
of ownership, and the national life will 
be strengthened, for the wealth of the 
country will be expressed in healthy 
men and women.” 

While the soldier-farmers are being 
thus attracted to the soil and are being 
shaped into substantial better-class 
citizens, their very avoidance of con-_ 
gested centers will render less diffi- 
cult of solution the labor problems of 
the great industrial cities. 

Other industrial opportunities for 
returning soldiers include at least the 
following—detailed discussion is im- 
possible in this paper: 


(1) Resumption of certain non- 
essential and less-essential indus- 
tries suspended or curtailed dur- 
ing the war. 

(2) Reconstruction work for 
Americans abroad. 

(3) Domestic improvements— 
roads, buildings, various projects. 

(4) Expansions and _ better- 
ments in private business. 

(5) Transportation, including 


shipping and the navigation of 
the “high air.” 
(6) 


Release of many women 











from work previously done by 
men. 

(7) Continued service in army 
and navy, for a considerable num- 
ber of those qualified and desir- 
ing it. 

(8) Education, particularly in 
immediately practical and tech- 
nical subjects. 


Sufficient data are not at hand for 
making a valuable estimate of the re- 
lative weights of each item; but it is 
safe to say that by prompt, states- 
manshiplike preparations, this list of 
avenues is capable of absorbing, with 
a minimum of friction and waste, the 
great body of our citizen-soldiers who, 
in the absence of careful planning, 
would prove a huge extraneous mass 
—a menace to their own future and 
to the body politic. 

Important aspects of reconstruction 
are far more than national in their 
significance. The growing spirit of 
solidarity among nations leads one 
writer to say: “the result of the war 
will determine the regime that will 
govern the whole world, not merely 
a few nations.” “We cannot effect 
our salvation all alone, nor can we 
do our duty except by sharing in the 
common duty.” 

One of the most perplexing inter- 
national issues is involved in the ques- 
tion, what about our future commer- 
cial relations with Germany? Is na- 
tional outlawry by means of interna- 
tional boycott justifiable? Or, if jus- 
tifiable, is it good policy? How far 
shall we commit ourselves to the Prus- 
sian doctrine of economic self-suffi- 
ciency? Commercially speaking, is 
the individual nation to be viewed as 
an economic entity ? 

Obviously the foreign commercial 
policy of the United States after the 
war is inextricably bound up with the 
final terms of peace, the whole ques- 
tion of the tariff, and the future of our 
merchant marine. In dealing with is- 


sues sO momentous no considerations 
of secondary interest—much less of 
sinister design—will suffice: they de- 
mand the best thought of the nation’s 
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soundest patriotism. 

Even the problems of domestic re- 
construction are so many and multi- 
farious that their contemplation gives 
one a sense of bewilderment. For il- 
lustration, note merely the chief head- 
ings proposed in the Weeks Resolu- 
tion, in a preliminary attempt to define 
the scope of Congressional inquiries: 


1. Problems affecting labor, in- 
cluding nine sub-topics. 

2. Problems affecting capital 
and credit, with three sub-topics. 

3. Problems affecting public 
utilities, with two sub-topics. 

4. Problems resulting from the 
demobilization of our industrial 
and military resources, with four 
sub-topics, 

5. Problems affecting our for- 
eign trade, with three sub-topics. 

6. Problems affecting the con- 
tinuance of existing industries 
with four sub-topics. 

7. Problems relating to agricul- 
ture, with five sub-topics. 

8. Problems affecting the ade- 
quate production and effective 
distribution of coal, gasoline and 
other fuels. 

9. Problems relating to ship- 
ping, including shipyards and 
especially in regard to the sale, 
continuance of ownership, or leas- 
ing of both yards and ships. 

10. Housing conditions and the 
disposition of houses constructed 
by the government during the 
war. 

11. War legislation now on the 
statue books, with reference to its 
repeal, extension or amendment. 

12. In general all matters nec- 
essarily arising during the change 
from war to peace. 


Now let there be added to all this 
the eleven supplementary items pro- 
posed by Senator Overman, and the 
complexity appears overwhelming. 
Here they are, reduced to briefest 
statement: 


(1) Financing and development 
of the merchant marine; (2) de- 
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velopment and direction of fore- 
eign trade; (3) readjustment of 
industries engaged in war work 
to basis of normal production; 
(4) development of industry 
through technical education and 
industrial research; (5) redistri- 
bution of labor in agricultural and 
industrial pursuits and labor 
problems of demobilization; (6) 
problems concerning raw mate- 
rials and foodstuffs; (7) conser- 
vation and development of natu- 
ral resources; (8) inland trans- 
portation, land and water; (9) 
telephone, telegraph and wire- 
less; (10) reorganization of gov- 
ernment departments for economy 
and efficiency in peace; and (11) 
consolidation of previous releva 1t 
legislation. 


In view of the comprehensiveness 
and vital character of these proposals 
—not to mention still other sugges- 
tions—is it not astounding that every- 
body in America has been talking 
about the immanence of peace, while 
almost nobody was actively preparing 
for that epochal event by a serious 
study of the problems involved? 

The remaining space for this paper 
must be devoted to some phases of in- 
dustrial reconstruction, or problems 
affecting capital and labor, for these 
are of grave concern to society as a 
whole, and great will be the confusion 
if any kind of laissez-faire is per- 
mitted here. 

In a recent article Professor Irving 
Fisher, President of the American 
Economic Association, said: 


“After the war we must apply 
science to industry, in a way to 
make industry more wholesome 
and healthy; which means not 
only better sanitation and ventila- 
tion, not only how to make the 
workman keep his bodily func- 
tions going properly, but how he 
may obtain mental health so that 
he may live a complete all-around 
life. And if we are to say that 
the world owes every man a liv- 
ing, we should mean not only that 
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it owes him wages, but also that it 
owes him the full expression of 
the fundamental instincts of a 
human being.” 


But, assuming that the several fac- 
tors of production—labor, capital and 
credit, directing enterprises—are all 
made amply sufficient by the applica- 
tion of the best scientific method, 
there yet remains the further question, 
“Can they be kept in effective co-op- 
eration?” This question is perhaps no- 
where propounded more cogently than 
by Professor J. A. Hobson, when he 
asks; 


“Shall we be able to look for- 
ward to such peaceful relations 
between capital and labor after 
the war as will stimulate both em- 
ployers and workers to co-operate 
energetically in adopting the im- 
provements of scientific, mechan- 
ical and business organization 
needed for effective production ?” 
There is the real crux of the future 

relationship between capital and labor. 
Many will fervently wish the question 
could be answered with an unequivo- 
cal affirmative: the few who would be 
genuinely sorry if such were the case 
constitute perhaps a negligible quan- 
tity. The question is far from merely 
academic—a priorism cannot be de- 
pended on to make truthful reply. The 
testimony thus far presented is 
seriously divided. 


Mr. W. L. Hichens, Chairman of 
Messrs. Cammell, Laird & Co., Ltu., 
writes of English conditions: 


“T believe it may be answered 
that the war has worked that 
miracle; that there is now a firm 
determination on the part of the 
leaders of labor and of the em- 
ployers to face and overcome the 
difficulties with which the prob- 
lem is beset; and, what is of even 
more importance, it is clear that 
public opinion has been aroused 
and has decreed that matters 
shall not be allowed to drift.” 


Sir John Cockburn believes, “There 
is every probability that the enmity 

















which so often exists between capital 
and labor will be lessened-by the war” 
—making clearer his position when he 
adds: “There is no cement like that 
of kindred blood poured out in com- 
mon cause. The trenches and the 
battlefield are wonderful assimilators.” 
One of the most significant bits of 
testimony coming from an American 
high in capitalistic ranks is from the 
president of the largest Guaranty 
Trust Company in the world. Mr. 
Charles H. Sabin is quoted as saying: 


“One of the most important, if 
not the most important, economic 
gains of the war is the more sym- 
pathetic understanding that has 
come to prevail between capital 
and labor. It is important be- 
cause upon them depends our 
economic life; in fact, the very 
existence of the world. . . . It is 
perhaps the first time in the his- 
tory of modern industrial life that 
capital and labor have begun 
to consider themselves partners; 
each contributing its share to the 
great process of production for 
the common good of humanity, 
instead of being hostile and self- 
seeking.” 

The vitally important question is, 
do Mr. Sabin’s words faithfully reflect 
the present attitude of American cap- 
ital? That he himself understands 
the far-reaching consequences of his 
words, we are encouraged to believe 
when we see his subsequent declara- 
tion: 

“The game of life will be 
played differently after the war, 
and these will be the principal re- 
sults. There will be a leveling 
process; workers will demand and 
receive a larger share in the com- 
forts and good things of life, 
while the rich will have to meet 
heavier governmental levies upon 
their wealth. . . By far the great- 
est social effect of the war will be 
the leveling process it is bringing 
about.” 

If this declaration may be taken as 
typical of the dominant sentiment. 
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there is much ground for hope that a 
really workable partnership between 
capital and labor is something more 
than an idle dream—that Sir Robert 
Hadfield (for example), did not set 
up an impossible “if” when he said: 


. . . it seems to me that there 
should be no real difficulty in 
bringing about a happy solution 
of industrial laber conditions if 
the principle is first admitted that 
an employer should treat his em- 
ployee, not merely from the 
purely economic point of view, as 
has often been done in the past, 
but as one of flesh and blood like 
himself, and with like aspirations 
and feelings.” 


The real test is just ahead. It will 
be worth observing and having a hand 
in. The kind of co-operation is not 
that kind of “junior partnership” of 
labor which Mr. Chesterton has de- 
scribed as “popular control in such 
small quantities that the control could 
be controlled”—nothing that serves 
merely to awaken suspicion and the 
resentfulness of alert labor because of 
disingenousness—but the definite en- 
thronement of the principle that in- 
dustry must be so conducted as to 
make it render public service, posi- 
tively promote the general welfare. 
More concretely, this must mean such 
accomplishments as these three, point- 
ed out recently by the editor of The 
Round Tables (1) adequate and ever- 
improving conditions of life for all 
employees; (2) reasonable remunera- 
tion for capital, and (3) improving 
products at reducing prices for the 
consumer. 

Conciliatory phrases and generous 
concessions to labor during the stress 
of war must not blind us to the fact 
that, during the ordeal of adjustment 
immediately following the war, when 
questions of wages, unemployment, 
women’s work, union recognition, and 
compulsory arbitration will be acute 
and of extreme urgency, there will in- 
evitably be much of unrest in the 
ranks of labor. Every party and class 
will have need to invoke all the social- 
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mindedness, all the spiritual compen- 
sations brought by our participation in 
the world struggle. Even the most 
rigid and successful insistence upon 
its every right by labor, the most 
scrupulous conformity to every stat- 
ute by capital—these alone will not 
suffice, these can never take the place 
of the friendly spirit animated by the 
common purpose to serve. 

But the government can help—it 
must help, The state can never jus- 
tify itself in permitting uncontrolled 
and wasteful competition, or the ac- 
cumulation of swollen fortunes at the 
expense of the poor, or the resumption 
of socially ruinous strife between cap- 
ital and labor. The state clearly has 
positive functions to perform as well 
as those of negation. Its powers hav> 
hitherto been exercised largely in re- 
straint of trade, to speak of one field; 
but we recognize that it has also an 
important function in the promotion 
and encouragement of trade. 

Mr. Theodore P. Shonts, President 
of the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company of New York, has gone so 
far as to suggest a principle of part- 
nership between the government and 
private industry, which he thinks can 
be made to cover “practically the 
whole of our major industrial opera- 
tions.” The successful application of 
this principle would result in the 
avoidance of inefficient governmental 
control, while leaving room for indi- 
vidual jnitiative and corresponding re- 
ward. To what extent Mr. Shonts’ 
position is correct can only be re- 
vealed in the light of actual expe- 
rience. The point insisted on here is 
that the relationship of the state to in- 
dustry is of fundamental importance— 
the large issue lying back of many les- 
ser problems (such as the tariff, wo- 
man’s wages, the right to strike, etc.) ; 
and that, consequently, one of the 
greatest of our reconstruction prob- 
lems must be a re-examination of the 
scope of government itself. A question 
of first magnitude is: how shall we 
render the government capable of 
achieving its rightful ends and at the 
same time make it quickly responsive 
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to the will of the people for all its 
acts? , 

Never before has the American na- 
tion dreamed of such a measure of 
state control as the war has brought to 
us; to continue this in full measure in 
times of peace would be to inaugu- 
rate a regime of state socialism—an 
ungrateful thing in the world’s eye to- 
day—which has been characterized as 
a “soul-destroying machine.” Where 
shall the line be drawn beyond which 
the state should not function? This 
question is as old as the science of 
government; nevertheless we must 
face it again. 

An able English representative of 
capital, Mr. H. B. Rowell, in Carter’s 
“Industrial Reconstruction,” thinks 
that in relation to the capital and labor 
the post-war functions of the state will 
be: 


“(a) To shelter those indus- 
tries that have been unduly weak- 
ened by war or taxation until they 
recover strength. 

(b) To remove ‘control’ and 
encourage capital and labor to 
meet for the discussion of organ- 
ization, the negotiation of new 
treaties, and settlement of old dif- 
ferences. 

(c) To allot responsibilities and 
see that they and all agreements 
are duly carried out. 

(d) To introduce legislation 
which, while it leaves these two 
interests to manage their own af- 
fairs, will make the position of 
the representatives of both sides 
so strong and definite, and their 
decisions so binding, that the 
danger of strikes will be vastly 
reduced if not entirely elimin- 
ated.” 


While such statements are of sug- 
gestive value, no precise formulation 
of the role of the state in relation to 
the future of American industry is 
possible; the scenes are rapidly 
shifting for a battle royal—peaceful, 
let us trust—between the radicals and 
the conservatives. What may be set 
down as absolutely certain, however, 
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is that the American people is in no 
mood to tolerate the extreme of state 
socialism on the one hand, nor the ex- 
treme of laissez-faire on the other. 
One other generalization may be ven- 
tured with confidence; in our dynamic, 
democratic society, there can in the 
nature of the case be no definite, as- 
signable limits set for what the gov- 
ernment may do and what it may not 
do. 

The goal we seek is, first of all, a 
just and permanent peace. As corol- 
lary to this, our industrial and com- 
mercial readjustments must not be 
such as to engender future strife that 
may lead to future war. We must not 
commit ourselves to the fallacious 
doctrine that the nation is a com- 
pletely self-sufficing unit. But while 
avoiding the Scylla of sufficiency the 
nation must not, unattended, venture 
too near the Charybdis of unrestricted 
cosmopolitanism. 

For the people, as a whole, the goal 
must be universal employment and 
wide-spread enjoyment. We must 
cling to the virtue of thrift as to life 
itself—idlers must be ostracised in 
high places and low. 

“Let those now work who never 
worked before, 

And those who always worked now 
work the more.” 

New emphasis must be placed on 
health, mental and physical. Educa- 
tion must be not merely popular—it 
must be universal; not merely of the 
book—it must abound in life. If cap- 
italism wishes length of days, it must 
see to it that industry is based on “the 
willing and whole-hearted service of 
free men”; if labor wishes to promote 
the higher life, ungrudging return 
must be made for every widened op- 
portunity. 

There must be a quickened sense of 
devotion to the common weal in the 
midst of peace, as a moral equivalence 
to war-time patriotism. In the strong 
words of Mr. Edward Cadbury; “The 
leveling up of the education, physical, 
mental and moral, of the whole popu- 
lation to the basis of the best, the giv- 
ing of the whole population a real 
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stake in the country, and the abolition 
of the inequalities of wealth and wel- 
fare that now exist.” 

Former conditions pass away, yet 
constant factors abide. The clarion 
call is for statesmanship in industry. 
At times indications of a narrow par- 
tisanship loom as a menace on the 
horizon; the true statesman will not 
be bound and confined by purely par- 
tisan considerations in the present 
hour. 

Assuredly we must gather the harv- 
est of the past for the use of the pres- 
ent, but politics based wholly upon 
the experience of the past cannot au- 
thoritatively bind the pregnant future. 
If hitherto certain great industries 
have been wholly acquisitive, they 
must henceforth be subjected to the 
acid test of social utility. If hitherto 
the extremes of wealth and poverty 
have been suffered to exist because 
of a so-called law of survival and a 
wage theory of “marginal productiv- 
ity,” they must henceforth be abol- 
ished by a re-valuation in terms of a 
social minimum of income, education, 
opportunity, applied to each indi- 
vidual and to organic well-being. 

Ours is the great day of reconstruc- 
tion. In contemplating its problems 
we must emulate the wise man of the 
parable, who built his house upon a 
rock. “And the rain descended, and 
the floods came, and the winds blew, 
and beat upon that house; and it fell 
not: for it was founded upon a rock.” 


THESES. 


The following propositions are set 
forth, in the form of theses, in the be- 
lief that all of them have to do, in 
some vital way, with the practical 
problem of economic reconstruction. 


1. There is an inseparable rela- 
tionship between economics and 
ethics—in the social sciences 
thinking in water-tight compart- 
ments is not straight thinking. 

2. Governmental control of in- 
dustry must not be permitted to 
quench private initiative or per- 
sonal incentive. 
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3. There must be established a 
social minimum of income, educa- 
tion, opportunity, below which the 
individual may not be suffered to 
go. 

4. No political shibboleth nor 
social panacea can take the place 
of a patient facing of the facts 
and a constructive program based 
thereon. 

5. The conception of labor as a 
mere commodity must yield to 
that of the individual laborer as 
a human personality. 

6. Capitalism has gained in the 
security of its position by reason 
of the war; its future depends on 
its willingness to come to terms 
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with labor on the basis of fair 
play and mutual serviceability. 

7. In all negotiations and con- 
troversies between capital and 
labor the state should become a 
third, and predominant, partner. 

8. State socialism is not com- 
patible with true democracy, and 
no other kind of socialism is 
available for many years to come. 

9. The doctrine of complete 
economic self-sufficiency for any 
nation of the modern world is fal- 
lacious. 


10. The United States must 
wisely and energetically develop 
and conserve its own resources. 





THE TREES OF NO MAN’S LAND 


I am barred from the scene of conflict. I must sit and watch 


from afar 


On pictured page and flickering screen the horror and grief of 


war. 


The gruesome wreckage of humankind with anguish of heart 


I’ve scanned— 


But what rise like ghosts are those shattered trees— 


the trees of No Man’s Land! 


The trees! that our Master sought for rest! 
The trees! that bore Him at last to die! 
With blasted trunk and wilted crest 

And wild arms extended, they seem to cry, 


“Must our lot be ever thus, ye men? 
Through drought and storm our lives we spend 


To yield ye fruit and shaded path, 


Not firebrands of your greed and wrath! 
Shame! for the Lord Christ looks on thee! 
’Tis you who made the Accursed Tree!” 


Like voices adowh the ages, their unspoken messages stand, 
And the prayer of my heart is the prayer of the trees— 
the trees of No Man’s Land! 


AURELIA MAXWELL MICHENER. 




















Except For Mister Mouse 





By Gerard Van Etten 


HE number came to an end in a 
crash of syncopation and the 
dancers suddenly found them- 
selves stilled and breathless 
upon the floor. Clapping hands de- 
manded an encore. Unsatisfied toes 
itched for further figurings to the de- 
manding strains of the orchestra. 

Newton Lambert came to a pause 
with the others and let his partner 
slip from his guidance. She had been 
hurriedly handed over to him at the 
start of the dance, after an introduc- 
tion which he had been unable to catch. 
He had not found her a wonderful 
dancer, by any means. She utterly 
lacked that rythmic quality of body 
which is so necessary to the ideal 
dancer. Newton had found himself 
wishing that he held Charmian Shields 
in his arms instead. He had searched 
the room for her with his eyes, but had 
not found her. He had had, perforce 
then, to content himself as best he 
might with his present partner. She 
was pleasing enough of person and 
quick enough of tongue—perhaps too 
quick. Newton could find no actual 
fault to find with her upon that score. 
He certainly, tho, felt no regret that 
the dance was over. Of course, he 
would have to dance the inevitable en- 
core with her, out of politeness, but he 
did not add his applause to that of the 
others in demanding it. 

His partner had evidently been to- 
tally unaware of her terpsichorean in- 
efficiences, or Newton’s coolness, for 
she was clapping white-gloved hands 
with a vigor very threatening to their 
material condition. She paid no heed, 
even, when he suddenly bent and 
picked up some object from the floor, 
which he thrust quickly and surrep- 
ticiously into his pocket. 


When the jazz rythmns began again 
and he took her in his arms, she attri- 
buted the flush upon his face to the 
exertion of the dance and chided him 
lightly upon tiring so easily. He re- 
plied vaguely that he believed clap- 
ping for an encore was more tiring 
than the actual dancing. That he had 
not applauded did not detract at all 
from the truth, or apparent sincerity, 
of his statement. “And much harder 
on the gloves,” she answered. “Don’t 
you find it so?” 

But Newton Lambert did not reply. 
His mind was absorbed in a totally 
different question. He was thinking 
that, the clapping for encores might be 
damaging to frail, kid gloves, ener- 
getic dancing was very apt to be dis- 
tinctly damaging to certain other 
articles of apparel. He half expected 
his partner to momentarily make some 
excuse for not finishing the encore 
she had so vociferously demanded. He 
found his eyes creeping down her face 
and stealing glances at her silk stock- 
ings which showed generously above 
her satin slippers. But they were trim 
and taut upon her conventional ankles. 
He raised his eyes, rather thankfully, 
again and found that she had noticed 
the direction of his glances. He col- 
ored slightly. “I—I beg your pardon, 
I wasn’t thinking.” 

She laughed lightly but not, to him, 
pleasantly. “Not thinking? Mr. Lam- 
bert, a man who looks at a woman’s 
ankles without thinking is either a liar 
or a 

“Fool ?” 

“T wouldn’t like to say that. That 
doesn’t sound quite nice. Shall we 
say, acritic? A critic in the sense of 
a connoisseur. Men seem to look at 
womens’ ankles as connoisseurs in fur- 
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niture look at the legs of chairs and 
tables. They seem to think all beauty 
stands upon legs.” 

“All beauty does stand upon its 
legs,” he answered. He was sensing, 
in her attempts at risque speech, the 
puritan dallying heavily with things 
meant to be tossed about like bubbles. 

Too evidently she did not like his 
turning her words into a boomerang 
which circled back upon herself. She 
colored in her turn at feeling him best 
her. “In furniture, perhaps,” she said 
coldly. 

“Oh, in humans, too. Legs are the 
universal props of mankind. What 
would humans do in the eternal com- 
edy if the stage manager didn’t pro- 
vide the props?” 

“Men would think half the value of 
their gift of sight was lost,” she dared 
desperately, trying to regain her as- 
cendency. 

Then the music stopped and he led 
her to her seat. Almost immediately 
her next partner put in an appearance 
and Newton surrendered her willingly. 
Tho he had not enjoyed her actual 
dancing he had, during the encore, 
found her rather diverting, as some- 
thing curious is diverting. He would 
rather have liked to have continued 
the conversation with her, trying to 
drag her laggard soul still more into 
the open. The awkward antics of a 
soul essentially puritanical, as he felt 
hers to be, trying to shed its puritan- 
ism thru strange speech, amused him. 
Yes, he might have enjoyed her 
further, he felt, had it not been that 
his mind was really more engrossed 
with the puzzle of that little article re- 
posing in his pocket, which he had 
picked up from the floor. 

He thrust one hand in his pocket 
touching it and walked off slowly to- 
wards the entrance of the great hall. 
He was trying to think whose it could 
be. He knew for certain it was not 
his late partner’s. They had stopped 
between the dance and the encore in 
quite a little nest of people. It could 
belong to at least seven girls who were 
in his immediate proximity at the 
time. Then, again, it could belong to 
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almost any girl upon the floor, as she 
might have been swung far past the 
place of loss before the music stopped. 
He wondered if he had better take 
the thing up to the ladies’ dressing 
room? The owner would surely re- 
ceive it then. But that idea didn’t ap- 
peal to him. The maid in charge might 
think things. Maids, he felt, were so 
apt to think things. Neither did he 
harbor the idea of keeping it for a 
souvenir. The night, so far, had 
brought forth no adventure that he 
should keep a souvenir thereof. 

As he stood by the palm-guarded 
doorway another dance started. He 
was booked for it but made no effort 
to find his partner. He could apologize 
later for his neglect. Just now he 
wanted to think. Besides, the previous 
dance had, physically, been a bit tir- 
ing. At that moment he looked up to 
see Charmian Shields passing him on 
her way out of the ball room. 

On the instant his cogitations van- 
ished. He imagined she had arrived 
late or surely he would have seen her 
before this. Finding her now made 
the ball at once worth while. He would 
joyfully scratch all the bookings on 
his program if she would grant him the 
dances. He put out his hand and 
touched her arm lightly. “You aren’t 
going to pass me by?” 

“Oh, Newton!” She paused, smiling. 
“Really, I didn’t see you. I was think- 
ing about something else.” 

“So was I but you’ve made me for- 
get it. I’ve been looking for you in 
vain. I’m mighty glad I’ve found you.” 

“Thank you. I came rather late.” 

“I thot you were never late to 
dances.” 

“T didn’t mean to be but things 
seemed to go all wrong tonight. I 
thot at first I couldn’t come at all, as 
I didn’t have any clothes.” He 
laughed. “You may laugh, but I truly 
didn’t. My old witch of a modiste 
never delivered this gown until almost 
nine o’clock. Then getting into it and 
all took such a frightful time.’ 

“It was quite worth while getting 
into,” he assured her, “You look 


charming.” 

















“Again, thanks. But my troubles 
weren’t over even when I had finally 
gotten into it. My escort telephoned 
that he was called away on business at 
the last moment. Billy Wiggins was 
to have brought me. Evidently he 
thot business much more important 
than poor little me. So I had to drag 
father from his Wall Street Journal 
and Corona, and insist that he bring 
me. You know he’s so funny. Won’t 
let my maid act as my escort. Thinks 
it must be a man. Well, he grumbled 
some but he did bring me. I think he’s 
passing the interim, ‘till time to call 
for me, at his club.” 

“What lucky troubles—for me. You 
don’t know how glad I am that Billy 
Wiggins was called away.” 

“And that father was dragged from 
his Journal and Corona, I suppose ?” 

“No, I sympathize with your father. 
But you can telephone him at his club 
that he can go home when he pleases; 
that you have found an escort.” 

“But your lady? I don’t want to be 
the wrong angle of a triangle.” 

“You could never be the wrong 
angle. Besides, my dear Charmian, I 
have no lady. Thank God, my lady 
was laid up with the mumps, I believe. 
Knowing an extra man is always need. 
ed at these affairs, I came along any- 
way.” 

“Then I'll accept your services, 
Newton. Papa will be glad he doesn’t 
have to call for me. We'll telephone 
him directly.” 

“Weren’t you going to dance this 
one ?” 

“No. It’s almost over now, anyway. 
I—I was on my way to the dressing 
room. I’ve had one or two dances.” 

“Not tired so soon?” In surprise. 

“Oh, no. But ,’ she paused and 
gave him a quizzical smile, “I don’t 
think I’d better dance just now.” 

“That suits me to a tee. Let’s sneak 
off to the conservatory. I’d lots rather 
talk than dance with—you.” 

“Meaning you don’t like my danc- 





ing?” 

“You know it isn’t that. You're a 
perfect partner. But I want to talk. 
Shall we go?” 
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“All right.” She slipped her arm 
thru his and added, as tho she had 
reached some rather important deci- 
sion, “I can sit in the conservatory 
safely.” 

“Safely?” Evidently the joy of her 
presence had deafened him slightly as 
she has not accented the word “safely” 
when she spoke. Her accent, if accent 
there had been, was on the verb. 

“I think—I think it’s my heart that 
troubles me in dancing. But it has 
never troubled me in a conservatory.” 
She pressed a little hand against her 
side as tho measuring its beats. 

“Then we'll risk it, eh?” He led her 
towards the flower-sweet and secluded 
retreat. “Did you happen to see me 
during this last dance?” 

“No.” She fell into pace beside 
him. “I hadn’t seen you at all until 
we met just now. Why?” 

“Nothing special, except that I was 
tripping it—literally tripping it, you 
know—with some unknown girl who 
had been wished on me. She had no 
brains in her feet at all.” 

“That isn’t the place for brains.” 

“Oh, you know what I mean. She 
had such proper feet and legs. No 
sense of rythmn in them—sort of, oh,” 
he hesitated for his words, “sort of 
constricted by virtue. Her cerebral 
faculties seemed rather keen but they 
had such a puritanical tang to them.” 

“What do you mean, Newton?” 
They had reached the conservatory 
and Charmian settled herself on a 
cozy sofa, tucking her draperies 
daintily about her. 

“Well, she caught me looking in the 
direction of her feet and gave me a 
glance which clearly demanded an 
apology. I apologized. I told her I 
wasn’t thinking. Then she said a man 
who looked at a woman’s ankles with- 
out thinking was either a liar or a 
critic—but she meant, fool.” 

“That sounds far from puritanical to 
me.” 

“No, it doesn’t’ now. But as she 
said it, it did. Then she tried to ring 
in something about connoisseur in 
furniture legs looking at them as men 
look at ladies’ legs. I couldn’t quite 
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make her out. She struck me as try- 
ing to play with bubbles of risque 
speech, using a mental baseball bat 
instead of a feather. I hate those 
clumsy attempts at smart wickedness. 
I tell you, I’m glad to be rid of her. 
You’re so much—nicer.” 

“Am I?” 

“Infinitely.” 

She looked at him and saw that he 
meant it, absolutely. The knowledge 
pleased her. Newton Lambert was 
one of the few men for whom she 
really cared. Perhaps she cared for 
him a little more than any of the 
others. He was not one of those men 
given to double entendre with women. 
He was always so cleanly frank. If 
he did say daring things, which he 
often did, he always said them can- 
didly and openly. She understood why 
he hadn’t enjoyed the conversation 
with his late partner, tho he had prob- 
ably, found it grotesquely amusing. 
His feeling was akin to hers in the 
dislike of smut behind a Watteau fan. 
“But why, Newton,” she asked, “were 
you glancing in the direction of her 
feet? Simply because she danced so 
poorly ?” 

“No. To be frank, Charmian, I 
wasn’t thinking of her feet at all at 
the moment, altho they were perform- 
ing weird steps. I was thinking of—” 

“Newton.” A tone of amused shock 
was in her voice. 

“TI was wondering if her stockings 
were quite taut.” 

“And were they?” As she asked 
the question a little flush, scarcely 
noticeable, mounted her cheeks and 
she pulled at her dress as tho suddenly 
reminded of something. The gesture 
was quite unstudied and natural but, 
if Newton had noticed, he would have 
seen that it was made just above one 
of her knees. But Charmian saw with 
relief that he hadn’t noticed. 

“Yes, they were.” 

“And after that you didn’t think any 
more about them?” 

“Not a thot.” 

“Odd that you should have such 
thots at all, wasn’t it?” She thot she 
would tease him a little. 
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I don’t go in for that 
Then he swung about 
“Oh, don’t 
let’s talk any more about her and her 


“Yes, rather. 
sort of thing.” 
facing her more directly. 
stockings. I didn’t come out here to 
do that.” 

“You started it.” 

“T know. I don’t know really why 
I did. I’m sorry. Now let’s talk about 
you.” 

“Me?” 

“Yes——How’s your heart?” 

She started. “My heart?” She 
laughed. “Oh, that’s quite all right— 
out here.” 

“Mine isn’t.” 

“Perhaps you’d better go back to 
the ball room? I don’t want you ill 
at my expense.” 

“That would make it worse. If I 
stay out here with you perhaps—per- 
haps you'll cure me? Charmian—” 
He took her hand in his and pressed it. 
She did not withdraw it but let it lie 
in his. He felt a slight, returning pres- 
sure which made his pulses leap. He 
put his other arm about her shoulders 
and drew her towards him. Happily, 
she lifted her lips to his. 

“Do you think that’s good for our 
hearts, Newton,” she asked, as he re- 
leased her a little? 

“Best tonic in the world, dear.” 

“Oh!” 

“What——-?” He drew back sud- 
denly as Charmian uttered a terrified 
shriek and jumped up upon the sofa, 
drawing her filmy skirts tight and high 
about her silken limbs. 

“A mouse! Kill him!” 

“He’s gone.” He looked up at her, 
laughing. “The eternal, adorable wo. 
man.” Then, as she still held her 
skirts high about her, not daring yet 
to drop them, he saw that which made 
his heart jump and then stand still; 
which made his hand dart towards his 
trousers pocket. “Come down, dear, 
it’s quite safe. Mister Mouse has 
scuttled off.” He gave her his hands 
and helped her down. She settled 
herself with a little, fluttery sigh of 
relief. 

“Oh, that gave me such a start! 
And what were we talking about ?” 
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“I was going to propose to you 
sooner or later. I was trying to work 
up to the point. Perhaps I’d better 
do it now.” 

“Do you think this a good time for a 
proposal ?” 

“Yes. It’s the best time in the world 
for a proposal because I can now give 
you the one thing in the world that 
I am sure you want most at this mo- 
ment. 

“The one thing I want most? New- 
ton, no man can know that. I sup- 
pose you’re giving me love and could 
any man think that a woman could 
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want more than love at the moment 
of proposal ?” 

“You do. Except for Mister Mouse, 
I wouldn’t know what that ultimate de- 
sire of yours is, but thanks to him, I 
do.” He thrust his hand into his 
trousers pocket and drew it forth. 
“Let me present to you.” And he 
handed her a pink, silken, garter 
whose absence he had marked when 
she had jumped upon the sofa and 
lifted her terrified skirts. “And now 
I’m going to propose.” 

“Yes, please do. Then I can put my 
garter on,” she said, 
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When life is dull, and for new scenes 
And foreign lands I sigh,— 

I hie me to a grassy bank 
And watch the ships go by. 


The yachts are social butterflies 
That frolic o’er the main. 

But oh! if storms should come along, 
They'll frolic home again! 


The fisher-boats chug-chug to sea, 
So brave and trim and chirk; 

Why, they’re the little business girls 
A-hurrying to work! 


Here comes a “tramp,” who like his kind 
Needs sadly a new coat 

Of paint,—but what cares he for looks, 
This vagabond afloat? 


The ocean liners, big and bold, 
Their hulls so high and proud, 

They are the ocean’s plutocrats, 
With voices deep and loud. 


The sailing ships are stately dames, 
With old-time, dainty grace, 
Neptune’s aristocrats are they, 
The last of a great race. 


The ferry boats are mothers stout, 
Who fog and winds endure; 

They cannot leave their destined route 
Though purple in-lets lure. 

And will I for strange shores embark, 
And brave the deep? Not I! 

I'll lie upon a grassy bank 
And watch the ships go by. 


ELEANOR F. Lewys Ross. 








Soapsuds 


Ferguson 


A Tale of the Arizona Desert 


By William Joseph Lancaster 


erased from map and memory 

long ago, was a place that must 

have been the master gulch of 
all notoriously lawless gulches, and it 
was periodically ruled over by one 
Steve Cummings, the leader de luxe of 
all the liquor-drinking, pull-quick, two- 
gun men of cattle rustling fame. His 
invincible guns hung low and ready on 
his thighs, and his leather belt was 
nearly filled with cartridges verdi- 
grised from age, the dozen empty 
loops indicating twelve badly fright- 
ened and therefore coldly murdered 
Rio Pima inhabitants. 

His six worshipping henchmen rode 
in loose, irregular order some paces 
behind him whenever he favored the 
settlement with his destructive visits. 
Their dismounted formation, however, 
was very different in that it was a very 
crowded one: each appearing to seek 
the shelter of the others, their tanned 
faces peering between Steve’s broad 
hat and broader shoulders to see who 
was unfortunate enough to obstruct 
their leader’s way—and one day they 
saw Danville Ferguson. 

Since Danville had seen them first, 
his back was purposely toward them 
and he was interested in breaking fif- 
teen whisky bottles that he had placed 
in the sand, seventy-five feet away, 
out behind the Gold Line Hotel. 

“You’re making some mighty racket 
for a young ’un,” Steve said grinning 
a little unwillingly. 

“The sound of powder isn’t new to 
you or the smell either, is it?” Dan- 
ville asked. “Come on pop a few.” 


R: PIMA, south of Tombstone, 


There were two standing—because not 
shot at—and he waited for Steve to 
pull down on them. But Steve couldn’t 





hit a whisky barrel at that distance 
and he knew it, so he ignored the in- 
vitation. 

“Men’s my mark and I got other 
business with bottles,” he said and 
walked away; the exhibition he had 
just seen made him cautious of pick- 
ing a quarrel with the new arrival. His 
men cast queer glances at each other 
and. followed their chief in to the 
Gold Line Bar. 

Danville laughed outright as he, too, 
waded through the sand to the hotel 
porch and up to his room by an out- 
side stairway. He threw his hat on 
the bed, and with the smile still on 
his face wrote this letter to his college 
chum in San Francisco. 


“Bob, Old Scout :— 


“Remember that bet about the ru- 
mored gun-man being strong on bluff 
but rusty on actual shooting-iron 
work? I got in here only two days ago 
and not ten minutes has passed since I 
called the bluff of the bluffiest bluffer 
in Arizona, so when I come home I'll 
collect that big feed at the Peacock 
from you. 

“Getting down to tacks, Bob, you 
know all the practice it took before I 
could punch holes in that elusive little 
bull-eye down at the club’s range, and 
all the coin I shelled out for gun fuel? 
Now listen; the only store here—for 
miles around, in fact—don’t sell as 
much ammunition in a year as I used in 
one week’s good practice, I got the fig- 
ures from the store owner, and I figure 
it just about guarantees my claim that 
bluff gives, and keeps up the bad man’s 
‘rep.’ They can’t shoot straight—it’s 
no trick to stick a big gun into the ribs 
of a man who is paralyzed with fright, 

















and give a six-pound trigger a yank. 

“Gee it’s hot here, I would like to 
jump into the college tank. Darned if 
I wouldn’t come home and do it if it 
wasn’t for that sure-thing note Uncle 
left when he willed me his claim. I’ve 
got to stay and have a look at it now, 
of course, and if it is as good as the 
old man thought, I'll stay long enough 
to take a fortune out of it; if I find it 
will take years to develop, believe 
me Bob, I'll never tackle it. 

“I want to ease your mind a bit, old 
scout, about that hand-painted dance 
hall queen you predicted I would meet 
and marry. Nothing doing, there’s 
not even a squaw in the dump—just 
men and whisky. I’ll come home a vir- 
tuous bachelor. 


“DAN.” 


Stories of Danville’s affinity for 
soap and water were on every tongue, 
and they added contempt to Steve’s 
recently acquired hatred for the cool 
youngster. 

“See that big iron wash tub on the 
back porch?” said Bill Clark, owner 
of the Gold Line, to the men lined up 
before his bar, “well that lad brung it 
over from the store, and if he don’t fill 
it chock full of cold water every morn- 
ing and get in it all over, I’m not 
owner of this bar, and what he slops 
over in one washing would last Steve 
Cummings all summer.” Whereupon 
Steve noisily treated (at Bill’s ex- 
pense), and christened the absent Fer- 
guson, Soapsuds. His sonorous voice 
echoed in the barren bar room and 
even penetrated to Danville’s room on 
the floor above, but for all his boister- 
ousness he still saw fifteen bottles 
consecutively crumble down in the 
sand, so with a boast that he would 
come back sometime and “give the 
Soapsuds Kid a shooting lesson,” he 
lead his drunken party away toward 
the east. 

The day following, Soapsuds slipped 
away secretly, to the west and Rio 
Pima was once again a sleepy settle- 
ment in the hot sand. 

Just a month later the community 
was awakened from its siesta by an 
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episode that amazed even the hard- 
ened residents, and made them alert 
for excitement; so when Steve Cum- 
mings and Soapsuds Ferguson added 
to the program, by riding in as they 
had ridden out, one from the east, the 
other from the west, the nervous wit- 
nesses whispered that Satan was 
surely guiding their dusty horses. 

Bill Clark gave the details of the 
rival attraction to Soapsuds while the 
alkali-coated man washed up in a 
boiler full of water on the rear porch 
of the Gold Line Hotel. 

“She is some streak of fire—I tell— 
you,” Bill eagerly explained. ‘“She’s 
the daughter of some big steel king 
or something like that—so she told 
Mother Goldin—and she came elopin’ 
in here with a big diamond-trimmed 
feller that signs himself as one of 
those Counts. And he showed money 
but didn’t spend any, and found fault 
and tried to bribe Andy Globe into 
actin’ as preacher and pulling off a 
fake weddin’. They was on their way 
to his grand villa across the line, as 
though we didn’t know he was never 
further south than Salt Lake.” Bill 
leaned over the edge of the porch and 
emptied the tobacco juice, that had 
risen to the level of his lower teeth. 
“Law and religion couldn’t keep her 
from the man she loved she told her 
man. Andy heard her, they was quar- 
reling like, and she showed she was 
getting wise to his little game ‘cause 
she told him she wanted to be sure 
it was a regular all around man that 
she was givin’ her love to.” 

“And did she marry him?” Soap- 
suds asked, without much interest. 

“Marry him? Hell no—she killed 
him.” 

“What ?” 

“Yes, sir-ree. Shot him down those 
stairs onto a heap in the bar room, 
as slick and dead as Steve Cummings 
could have did it. Then the little 
thing up and went all to pieces and we 
had to send for Ma Goldin—she being 
the only woman here abouts—but 
she’s all right now and is gong home 
to her folks on the stage in the morn- 
ing.” 
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Over at the Stockman’s Bar, Steve 
Cummings was listening to a similar 
story, but his informer added that 
Soapsuds was in town. 

“Rode in this morning with a pros- 
pecting outfit on his pack horse, and 
his saddle bags mighty healthy look- 
ing.” 

“T ain’t interested in no kid,” Steve 
announced, “but I'll just go over to 
get a look at that little She Wild Cat 
you’re been relating about.” He struck 
diagonally across to the Gold Line, 
and stumbled over Soapsud’s saddle 
bags just inside the door; the soft, 
heavy resistance they offered was like 
an X-ray to him. Across the room at 
a table sat Soapsuds, and strange 
enough, between him and Steve’s per- 
fectiy good eyesight there sprang up a 
damnable row of whisky bottles that 
snapped in certain succession into the 
sand; then his vision was momentarily 
cleared by the appearance of the Wild 
Cat who came to question Bill Clark 
about the stage. On her way up stairs 
she saw Soapsuds. She smiled, hesi- 
tated, colored a bit—too much at first 
—then unknowingly shaded back to a 
pink precisely suited to her dark eyes 
and hair. She came to where he sat 
and rested her modestly jeweled 
fingers on the liquor-stained, age dark- 
ened pine table, an almost ghastly 
contrast. 

“Am I wrong in thinking you, too, 
are a stranger here?” She asked tim- 
idly. 

“A very civilized spot in Central 
California claims me,” he answered. 

“Then you will tell me if my ride on 
the stage in the morning will be 
safe?” Her puzzled face showed her 
mental agitation. 

“You'll be safe enough, these men 
are rough with their own kind thats 
all.” He was pleased at her relief, 
and watched her go up the stairway 
until she shut the door at the head of 
the stairs. 

Steve turned back to the bar after 
she had gone. Something about her 
looks, and the looks of the saddle bags 
near the door kept him as docile as a 
lamb; but his meekness was skin deep 
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only, for a wolf's disposition silently 
plotted. 

Soapsuds was shaking the dust of 
Arizona from his feet, as he rode north 
the next morning, but the girl from 
the Gold Line was pleasantly upon his 
mind, and a hint was inclined to force 
itself into his thoughts that she came 
dangerously near fulfilling the ideal 
of his college dreams. 

About noon he crossed a _ loose 
planked bridge over a dry creek bed, 
and came to a cabin set back in a 
sharp bend of the creek. It was un- 
occupied, but on a porch at the rear 
was a battered tin bucket on a three- 
legged bench, and a bar of brown 
soap on the window sill above. 

“Someone else in Arizona has used 
soap and water,” he said as he hitched 
his horse to a rail. He rolled up his 
sleeves, hung his hat and revolver on 
a nail by the window and went for 
water. The difficulty in filling a bucket 
from so scant a water supply took long 
—so long in fact, that on his return 
from the creek he was confronted by 
six bronze-faced henchmen of the un- 
friendly Steve Cummings; and on the 
porch, with Soapsud’s revolver slung 
over his shoulder, was that grinning 
wolf, himself. 

The large, rusty bores of Steve's 
own obsolete guns gaping threaten- 
ingly at Soapsuds did not unnerve him 
for he went straight to the bench with 
his bucket. Then a sharp pain of fear 
pinched him, beetle-like, through his 
muscular back, for upon a horse—the 
reins of which were over the saddle of 
his own animal—was the girl from the 
Gold Line. Her face was ashen with 
fear and fatigue, and her wrists purple 
and welted from the rope that bound 
them to the horn. Her moving lips 
produced no sounds, although they 
asked as surely for the help she knew 
he was powerless to give. 

“I’m taking my little Wild Cat 
friend across the line,” Steve’s raking 
voice broke in,.“‘and I’ve gone consid- 
erable out of my way to find you so’s 
you could donate them saddle bags as 
a weddin’ present.” 

The horsemen at the end of the 























porch laughed. Great cords of fury 
stood out on Soapsud’s neck; feeling 
the need of some form of action, he 
grabbed the soap and began beating 
up a lather in the bucket. 

“Soapsuds Ferguson’s going to 
take one of his daily baths fer the 
benefit of the lady,” Steve said for 
the amusement of his companions. 
“But don’t take too mighty long,” he 
added, “’cause you’re going to join 
this weddin’ procession for a while, 
seeing’s there’s some Rangers ridin’ 
restless like around here, and you 
might tell them that this here bride 
ain’t just willin’.” 

Steve’s horse, eating bunch grass, 
was slowly working his way around 
the end of the cabin, Soapsuds saw it 
and the slightest sign of relaxation 
showed in his anger-tightened face. 
He had worked plenty of brown soap 
into the water by the time the horse 
was out of sight, so he put the bar on 
the bench by the bucket. His right 
hand gripping the edge, tipped it 
slightly, while his left, leaving the 
soap, slid under the bottom. His ac- 
tion of straightening up was quick, as 
quick and snappy as the college- 
trained muscles of his broad back and 
shoulders could function—the bucket- 
full of water slapped like a board in 
Steve’s face. 

Almost before the screen of soapy 
water had cleared, Soapsuds was off 
the end of the porch with the empty 
bucket still in his hands, and he threw 
it with all his might into the heels of 
Steve’s unsuspecting horse. The ter- 
rified animal reached the road in front 
of the cabin in the first jump, the loose 
boards of the bridge echoed under its 
hoofs on the second, and sent up a 
dense cloud of dust that hung, long 
and heavy, in the sultry midday heat. 

The six mounted men crowded each 
other in their haste to get under way, 
and Steve blew up out of his water 
blanket ‘like an exploded submarine. 
He followed after his men, trying to 
clear the stinging solution from his 
blinded eyes and shout commands to 
the riders at the same time, while they 
sent shots and curses through the dust 
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after the runaway horse and it’s imag- 
inary rider. 

Soapsuds left the position he held, 
flattened against the cabin, as soon as 
Steve passed. He cut the rope that 
bound the girl’s hand and mounted his 
horse. The animals seemed to catch 
the spirit of the riders, and dropped 
down into the creek bottom and 
turned up its graveled course as soit- 
footed as antelopes. When they 
reached the first bend where a rise of 
land would hide them, Soapsuds guid- 
ed the horses out of the creek and 
broke into a faster gait, still following 
the low land. 

Steve Cummings and Rio Pima’s 
Justice of the Peace collided in the 
darkened doorway of the Gold Line, 
to the threatened misfortune of the 
Justice, for Steve was overly ugly and 
placed his dusty boot over a gold 
piece that the impact had knocked 
from the Justice’s hand. 

“Wherever did a hound like you get 
a yellow God as big as that?” Steve 
sarcasticly inquired. 

“Honest fee for a weddin’ just per- 
formed,” said the cowering Justice of 
the Peace. 

Steve left him and his money, in a 
vicious dash for the bar. 

“Weddin’ was there?” he yelled as 
he pounded on the bar before the 
trembling Bill Clark. 

“Yes—you see it was kind of sud- 
den and excitin’ like,” Bill told him. 

Steve skuffed his boots through the 
sawdust and loosened his guns in their 
holsters. 

“Well, I guess I’m looking for the 
kidnappin’ bridegroom,” he screamed. 

The door at the head of the stairs 
opened and a shaft of light streaked 
down across the bar. 

“Any special message for him,” 
came the soft quiet voice of Soapsuds 
Ferguson. 

Steve took hold of the bar for sup- 
port, then cautiously rolled his blood- 
shot eyes up at the couple in the door- 
wavy. 

“T was—was thinking of drinking 
the health—of the lady,” Steve said 
huskily. 





















The Gate of Heaven 





By E. Clement d’Art 


(The Church exists—so does the 
Square and so does the Avenue—the 
rest is fiction.) 





ASSERS-BY turned to watch him. 
With a little shudder of com- 
miseration they noticed his hag- 
gard eye; his shuffling, wab- 

bling step; his clothes, ragged and 
nondescript; his shoes, muddy, torn 
and held together by pieces of string; 
his hat, shapeless and discolored; his 
unkept, faded hair; his pallid cheeks; 
his short, wiry beard—and the lost 
expression; the tired, self-centered ex- 
pression; the expression of nameless 
despair that was in his face. 

Like a passing fog, he seemed to 
drag with him a vague atmosphere of 
greyness. All that was him was grey: 
hat, hair, beard, face, clothes, shoes. 
And, seen through his eye, there 
seemed to reign in his soul a benumb- 
ing greyness—an all pervading, 
penetrating, permeating greyness of 
ghastly hopelessness. 

People looked at him, shook their 
heads and went their way. They 
glanced at him—some in pity, others 
in scorn—stared and walked on, some 
gazing more thoughtfully into space, 
others with a sneer. All were mem- 
bers of a busy tribe who had but little 
in common with the old derelict. He 
belonged to the same race—perhaps to 
the same creed—he lived among them, 
he too was a man—that was all—and 
what of that? Being what they were 
—struggling pieces of humanity—all 
had sorrows of their own to contend 
with and he, perchance, was but a lit- 
tle worse off than they. 

So, they passed, an endless, kaleido- 
scopical procession of conflicting grey 
shadows in a grey world of strife 


wherein the strong conquer and the 
weak perish. 

True, there was gayety and the 
lights burned cheerfully on Broadway 
and the rushing, rushed crowd was 
bent upon amusement. 

But he had long ceased to see the 
smiles on the happy faces that went 
by and their sobered expression, as 
he passed. He had ceased to feel. 
Hunger, that had gripped like an iron 
hand, that had caused his eyes to burn 
at the sight of aliments displayed in 
store windows; hunger that clutched 
and scorched as a consuming flame; 
vision producing hunger had at last 
relented. 

He had walked for a very long time. 

Although he, himself, could not 
have told you how long it was since 
he had last rested, it had been hours, 
a day perhaps—and perhaps more. 

Suddenly, a giant spectre in the 
darkness above, a living nightmare of 
steel and stone, the triangular sky- 
scraper—the Flat Iron Building— 
loomed before him. 

On one side, Broadway continued, 
sad and gay, with it’s lights dancing 
it’s merry, hurried, pathetic crowds. 
On the other, the Avenue, sedate, 
calm, almost empty of human beings, 
full of strange and distant echoes, it’s 
wide sidewalks shining mildly under 
the glare of big, round, impressive 
lamps. In the distance, the triumphal 
arch. Behind this memorial, the 
Square, quiet, peaceful, and in the 
night, vast. 

He hesitated. Tired of the crowd, 
tired of wanting, tired of thinking, he 
instinctively chose the Avenue. With 
long, even dragging steps, he walked 
down towards the Square, muttering 
God only knew what, overcome by a 















































lethargy that naught seemed able to 
shake. 
ok we * * 

As if, after departing for the night, 
the sun had left on earth one of its 
rays and as if this ray went about, 
playfully dancing through Washing- 
ton Square, a little girl, all in white, 
with feet of a fairy, with hair of re- 
splendent gold, and eyes that burned 
merrily, crossed the path of the old 
man—a little too near, perhaps—for 
he nearly fell and, trying to steady 
himself, took hold of both her arms. 

The sight and contact of this youth- 
ful being, happy and gay, full of 
hopes and fancies, seemed at last to 
re-awaken his senses. 

He again saw, heard, felt, remem- 
bered. 

Brightly burning before his eyes, 
sharply outlined against the dimness 
of a tall church tower, a cross of fire 
glittered in the heavens while, in a 
building that was part of the church, 
lights shone warmly and invitingly 
through the window’s glass. 

Clasping the arms of the small girl 
with a firmer grip, he spoke wildly! 

“Child—the cross means pity—in 
that church, people are charitable— 
they will help a poor old man—vwill 
they not?” 

But the infant feared and struggled 
and begged him to let her go. Real- 
izing, he sorrowfully released her. 

The child ran home and said that 
she had seen a ghost. Nor was she 
much mistaken for it was but a ques- 
tion of time and—in eternity—time 
is less than a pebble to all the oceans, 
less than a grain of dust to the moun- 
tains. 


aK * * 


‘That night, May Fisher Irwin stood 
in front of the long mirror in her 
chambers, carefully attending to the 
last details of her toilet. She bent for- 
ward and straightened up again, 


turned round half way, side-glanced at 
her reflection, faced the mirror, bent 
down once more, added a little powder 
here, rubbed it off slightly there, 
pushed back a flighty curl of her hair 
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that insisted on coming way down her 
cheek when it should have stayed a 
little further up, stood to her full 
height, arranged her hat at the proper 
angle and, with a jerky motion, pulled 
down her veil, daintily rubbed her 
nails with the nail buffer, hid her 
small, pretty hands and her well 
shaped, rather thin arms in a pair of 
long, white gloves and uttered a dim- 
inutive sigh of satisfaction. 

“Mother dear,” she said, “I wish 
you would come to the party. Billie 
the Second will be there and she is 
such a nice girl—so very intelligent 
and interesting and—oh yes—so very 
unconventional!” 

“No, thank you, my dear, to keep 
company with Billie the Second does 
not appeal to me and I wish you had 
less to do with her—she is such a 
rabid little socialist—why, I wonder, 
should red haired young ladies bother 
their heads with such a thing as so- 
cialism ?” 

“Oh, but, mother, it is so nice to 
think of all the poor people—the poor 
workingmen, I mean, and of ways to 
help them.” 

“Yes—yes—but has Billie the Sec- 
ond found a way to help them?” 

“Why—how perfectly ridiculous— 
of course not—she thinks about it a 
lot and discusses with all sorts of 
people and that is really interesting— 
but, never mind Billie the Second— 
Marie McKay will be there and you 
like her. She said she would bring 
her mother—and Charley will be 
there—a very nice boy, Charley, and 
he says he is simply crazy about me— 
and Percy Riley will come too. I like 
Percy—he is so clever—always says 
something amusing—and that young 
clergyman—you know—who is so en- 
tertaining—I just love to sit and listen 
to him at the Sunday mass—he has 
such a melodious voice—I could just 
die listening to his voice—and, oh! 
mother. Guy de Vere said he would 
bring his sister and his dog—such a 
nice, big dog—you ought to see him— 
still—it takes Guy de Vere to bring a 
dog to a church party. I hope he’ll 
leave the brute outside—his little sis- 
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ter is quite a nice girl too—though she 
is, no doubt, very young——” 

“If you keep on talking, you'll be 
late, my dear, and the taxi is wait- 
ing.” 

“Good gracious!—is it that late >— 
well, Inever! Bye, bye, mother—kiss 
me quick—and wish me a good time— 
I'll be back early—bye, bye——” 


* *+ * & 


Seated alone, on a bench, in the 
Square, a starving old man watched 
the entrance to the church and the 
merry, well dressed, nice people who 
walked in. 


* *«£ * *& 


In his bachelor’s apartments, Booth 
Hutchinson was preparing himself for 
the party. His friend, Paul Bern- 
hardt, waited. 

“Gee———"moodily remarked Hut- 
chinson, “I wish they’d make collars 
so that the tie would slide. A collar 
and tie are beastly nuisances. Who the 
devil invented them?” 

“Hurry up!” rejoined Bernhardt, “I 
promised to meet Mabel Patterson at 
the door and I don’t want to miss her. 
They say she is fond of me and—well 
—her people have money to burn, you 
know!” 

“Candidly,” commented Hutchinson, 
“I don’t think she is half as nice as 
Peggy Anderson of whom you were 
quite fond—but, now-a-days, money is 
worth considering. Let me tell you— 
the dame who will call herself Mrs. 
Hutchinson will have to pay for the 
privilege—I'd rather remain an old 
bachelor than——” 

“Come—come—it’s time to go. 
There'll be lots of pretty girls at the 
party— and you can choose — first 
come, first served—I know you, you 
rogue—you won't pick out the worse 
looking of the bunch—Ready?—At 
last! Why—if it took me that long to 
dress——”” 

a * * a 


In Washington Square, a lone, 
hungry, aged man gazed at the porch 
of God’s temple and at the happy, 
fashionable, joyous crowd of young 
fools who entered the building. 


On the sidewalk they met, greeted 
each other and bowed a little, shook 
hands, and let loose all the hypocrisy 
that they had learned to master. 

Rapidly, they walked through the 
dimly lighted church and entered the 
social rooms, pleasantly decorated, 
comfortably firnished, bright as day. 

There they talked and laughed, jest- 
ed and flirted, and all were comedians 
of the most finished sort, empty heads 
uttering sounds that bespoke someone 
else’s intelligence. 

“I wonder,” said May Fisher Irwin 
to Marie McKay, of whom her mother 
approved, “I wonder if Guy de Vere 
will really bring his dog—he said he 
would, you know—oh! did you see 
Pauline van Vroom’s gown ?—a dream, 
my dear—just look at it—no, not this 
way, she is right behind you—just 
turn around as if you were looking for 
someone—Is it not a beauty?” 

“Yes—it certainly is, though the 
color does not match her hair. It would 
look grand on you, my dear—you have 
such beautiful hair—I do wish I had 
your hair!” 

“Don’t be jealous, my dear, your 
own hair is pretty enough and more 
silky than mine and I wish I had 
hands half as nice as yours——” 

In another part of the room, red 
haired Billie the Second was babbling 
socialism to a group of politely inter- 
ested listeners. In a dark corner, 
Booth Hutchinson talked in low tones 
to May Reynolds and held her hand— 
and yet, they said that, though she 
was delightfully pretty, May Reynolds 
had not a sou—— 

Two of the ladies had volun- 
teered to serve the tea and two others 
to cut the cake and distribute the ice 
cream. All they now waited for was 
the arrival of the young clergyman— 
he of the melodious voice. 

Bo * of ok 

Outside the entrance to the rooms, 
in the church, steps were heard—long, 
dragging steps. In the darkness, 
someone coughed, a peculiar, weak, 
appealing, depressing cough. All heard 
it and, as if something unexpected, 
weird and terrible were about to befall 























them—no one knowing exactly what 
to expect nor why—oppressive silence 
weighed over the assembled throng. 

Suddenly, he appeared, framed in 
the doorway, with the dankish obscur- 
ity at his back, and stopped, dazzled 
by all these lights. 

They all drew back a little. A shud- 
der passed over them, as it must have 
passed over revellers of old when the 
skeleton was brought into the banquet 
hall. A subdued murmur ran among 
the crowd. Strangely fascinated, they 
all stared at him. 

Who was this old man in rags, 
whose face was so pale and who 
looked so gaunt and grey? What did 
he want of these merrymakers? Why 
should he come and spoil their fun? 

“Sweet ladies — gentlemen — have 
pity—pity upon an old man. For three 
days I have not eaten—for three days 
I have not slept—for three days I 
have been cold—have pity—have pity 
—I am speaking the truth—I am 
hungry—do any of you know what it 
means to be hungry?” 

And still, they looked at him in 
silence, as if bound by some strange 
spell, hearing, but failing to under- 
stand. 

The women were the first to realize 
and were quickly brought into speech 
and action. 

“Hungry!—poor man—is it pos- 
sible?—-why, then, give him some- 
thing to eat—and be quick about it— 
he has lived three days without food 
—imagine!—and might die now if he 
be not given eatables at once—here 
cake—ice cream—tea——_”’ 

“Serve it to him on the finest china 
Gish—do not forget the spoon of silver 
and the silvery knife—but hurry and 
give him much—give him plenty.” 

Paul Bernhardt had already stated 
that the beggar might be shamming— 
most of them do, you know—and that 
it was right to give him food—what 
he had asked for—but no money. 
Percy Riley was about to pass some 
clever and witty remark when other 
steps were heard outside, not slow 
these, but young, elastic, gingery. 

In the frame of the door, the clergy- 
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man appeared, stopped, looked on in 
shocked surprise and asked of the 
nearest person: 

“What is this man doing here?” 

A sigh of relief at the timely ap- 
pearance of the appointed leader of 
this human flock and a babel of ex- 
planatory remarks greeted him. 

Then he walked up to the old man, 
took him by the arm and, to the great 
relief of all concerned, led him out- 
side. 

“Why, my good man, you should 
not have done this. There are char- 
ities in New York that would take 
care of you x 

Thus spoke the clergyman as he led 
him down the dim aisle. And, when 
they reached the porch, he handed 
him a little silver piece. 

“Here—this will help you get a 
bed tonight. Come and see me in the 
morning and I will send you to our 
charities—but, above all, be of good 
cheer, do not give up, smile and the 
world will not be lost to you.” 

Carefully and methodically, the lit- 
tle clergyman closed the door and re- 
turned to the brightly lighted cham- 
bers. 





* *+ * # 


Outside, the old man felt faint. His 
head swam. He sat down on the cold 
grey steps of the cold grey church. 

Of a sudden, a great light, radiant 
and warm, seemed to envelope him. 
Before him stood the shape of a man, 
beautiful, tall, wonderful to behold. 
But the face of that man appeared to 
carry all the sorrows of the world and 
pity burned in his eyes—eyes that 
were wondrous soft and sad, of a sad- 
ness that naught could obliterate. 
They were the most beautiful eyes 
that the old man had ever seen and 
they looked right through him and un- 
derstood. And this shape of a man 
spoke, saying: 

“Come to me, beloved, for I too 
have been led out of the church. Come 
to me for thou hast suffered and art 
forgiven. Come to me and I shall 
lead thee to realms of light and eternal 
repose.” 

And, gently, very gently, the shape 
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bent over him and took him into His 
arms and grew and grew till he 
seemed to reach up to the very Heav- 
ens. But, as the old man gazed into 
the gigantic face now before him, it 
occurred to him that this sorrowful 
head was stained with blood and 
crowned with a crown of thorns. And 
the old man seemed to remember that 
long—long ago—in a distant land, in 
another life, he had spat on His fore- 
head when, covered with dust and 
trickling blood, crowned in the same 
fashion, that shape of a man carried 
a cross up a mountain—— 

Was all this a dream or reality? 
Who knows? 
* * * * 

At any rate, after the party, when 
all passed the nameless horror that 
was on the steps of the church, next to 
which sat Guy de Vere’s dog, howling 
dismally at the moon above, while at 
its feet, lay a little piece of silver that 
had fallen from out of its hand, much 
confusion reigned among them. 

Women cried and shouted in agony, 
men became pale of visage. Guy de 
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Vere’s sister, who was very young, 
fainted. Red haired Billie the Second 
talked socialism a little. And, while 
a crowd gathered around the silent 
man and the dog that howled, the 
young clergyman, having picked up 
the little silver «piece, rushed to the 
nearest telephone station. 

A bell rang down the street, coming 
nearer and nearer. The ambulance 
stopped and the surgeon, young, clad 
of white, immaculate, clean cut, forced 
his way through the crowd. He felt 
the old man’s pulse, felt him all over, 
shook his own head a little and said: 

“Too late!” 

Then he asked a few questions, 
looked at those people in amazement 
when they told him all, said “Indeed!” 
in icy tones and left, taking with him 
the horror. 

* * x ok 

To her mother who had been sitting 
up late, pale little May Fisher Irwin 
said, after recounting the incident: 

“What a shame!—I thought I would 
have such a good time—everything 
had to be spoiled!” 





SPRING 


The sunbeams lie on the verdant plain 
Asleep in ethereal haze, 

And the furrowed hills rise gaunt beyond 
Calm as the Ancient of Days. 


A love song flutes on the vagrant wind, 
The lark in the meadow sings, 

On the drifting waves of limpid heat 
Moves the spirit of living things. 


The brown earth turns in glad surprise 
From the folds of a winter’s dream 
And the things that are, leap glorified 
In a woof of things that seem. 


Beauty awakes in sky and sea, 

And even the humblest clod 

Yearns to a soul in leaf and flower 

And climbs to a thought of God. 

RoBert EARL BrROWNLEE. 



































O-Tah-Nah 


(The Big One.) 


By Pearl La Force Mayer 


O-TAH-NAH (The Big One), 
stood upon the top of Old Yo- 
kum-hai-ya, (mountain of the 


bald face), and rested from the 
hard climb which I had just made up 
the long trail from the valleys below. 
I gazed about me in every direction 
and my soul was filled with awe at the 
beauties and wonders which the 
Great Spirit had placed in the spread- 
ing distances for his own children, the 
men of the copper skins. I looked off 
toward the glowing West where the 
Sun God was slowly lying down be- 
hind the Great Water for his night’s 
rest and the vast spaces of the skies 
and the spreading surface of the Great 
Water were ablaze with his red-gold 
glory. Many ranges of low mountains 
lay between me and the Great Water, 
then all was water, sky and the flam- 
ing colors of the Sun God but back of 
me the myriad mountains piled higher 
and higher until the heads of the top- 
most ones were white with snow 
where they rested against the blue of 
the skies. 

Only for a short time did I pause to 
rest while I drank in the glory of the 
Great Spirit, and sent a prayer of 
praise to Him on the breast of the 
west wind. Only for a short time was 
the rest necessary for I, O-tah-nah, 
The Big one, was young and strong, 
fleetest and most powerful of my 
tribe, the Otaskas, who dwelt beside 
the Great Water in handsome wick-i- 
ups of tules and willows. Yes I was 
young and strong. Head and shoulders 
I towered above the fellows of my 
tribe, and at the meetine about the 
brightly burning council fires, it was, 
that I had been given the name of 
O-tah-nah, The Big One, which meant 





big of both body and of deed. The 
blood of youth sang through my veins 
and trials of strength and endurance 
were but joy to me. I knew not the 
meaning of ache or of sickness. My 
body responded with ease to every call 
I made upon it, for had I not been 
taught by the wisest of my tribe to 
hold it as a sacred trust from the 
Great Spirit? Did I not perform all 
the rites of the religious fasts, the 
races, the prayers, and the purifica- 
tions? And so did my blood flow 
strong and pure, and I walked with 
pride among my fellows and enjoyed 
the perfect play of all my muscles and 
sinews as I walked, and ever delighted 
in the beauty of my powerful bare 
brown limbs. 

My tall, powerfully muscled body 
was clothed in a breech clout of soft- 
est leather, while beautifully fash- 
ioned moccasions of antelope skin 
were on my feet. An eagle feather 
stood up proudly from my thick black 
hair—a feather from the bird which 
flies nearest to the skies and the Great 
Spirit, and it was held in place there 
by a band of faun skin ornamented 
thickly with the smallest and most 
beautiful of shells. Hanging from this 
head band at my back were three tails 
of the rare black ochee, which I, my- 
self, had obtained only after the most 
careful and wearisome. of hunts far 
from the beaten trails. About my neck 
I wore a necklace of sea lion teeth, 
bright from much polishing, and 
across my shoulders hung a great bow, 
with its quiver full of death-tipped ar- 
rows. The bow I had made from the 
strongest and most flexible of wood, 
well seasoned and skillfully tempered 
and the arrows I had fashioned with 
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the greatest care and polished their 
tips to most perfect degree of smooth- 
ness, that they might slide swiftly 
and truly to the heart of man, foe or 
savage beast. So I laughed to myself 
with silent joy as I stood upon the 
mountain top, and then turning I 
started to make my way down the op. 
posite side of old Yo-kum-hai-ya and 
thence into the Vale of the Big Pas- 
ture, 

Happy thoughts surged into my 
mind and quickened my pulse with a 
glowing anticipation as I went, for it 
was to see a slim brown maiden that 
I, O-tah-nah, made this dangerous, but 
sweet, journey. It was for Nachita, 
Little Wood Dove, that I had come 
upon the long trail. The first time my 
eyes had been gladdened by the sight 
of her had been when our tribes had 
declared a truce of ten suns and her 
tribe, the Mumu-kayas, from the tall 
mountains had come on an autumn 
journey to our shore of the Great 
Waters to exchange furs, acorns and 
pinons for our dried fish, shark skin 
and hawak (shell money). They had 
brought their women and maidens with 
them, and among these last, was a 
slim brown creature with the soft 
beautiful eyes of a doe. From the mo- 
ment I looked upon her I knew no 
rest. As the sun draws the flowers, 
so her face drew all my thoughts. 
Now neither of our tribes would give 
its maidens unto the wick-i-ups of the 
other in marriage, but from the time 
I looked upon Nachita, no maiden of 
my own tribe found favor in my eyes, 
and I could think of none but Na- 
chita’s face. That slim, brown maid- 
en was just the right age to gladden 
the heart and the hut of O-tah-nah, 
The Big One, and his pinole cakes 
would be all the sweeter for her hav- 
ing ground the meal and prepared 
them. So by stealth, several times I 
drew near, and at last Nachita looked 
upon my bigness with favor. Her sloe- 
black eyes were cast down with maid- 
enly modesty when I approached and 
stood silently before her, but when at 
times she timidly raised those eves, I 
read in their glowing depths her favor 
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of O-tah-nah, The Big One. 

It joyed my heart that she did not 
give warning or knowledge of my se- 
cret presence to any of her tribe, and 
so at last I spoke. I told Nachita of 
my great unrest since looking upon 
her, and of the luring, invisible cords 
that seemed to draw me ever toward 
her, and of how I had lost all sense of 
freedom since the spell of her beauty 
was upon me. Thus did she listen to 
me and then boldly did I plan to meet 
her at the grinding ground below 
Leaping Spring, in The Vale of the 
Big Pasture, which was in the moun- 
tain country of her tribe, the Mumu- 
kayas. Also did I promise to bring 
for her a rare and beautiful present 
which should delight her heart. 

The first day after the Moon God 
had hidden her face for three times, 
was I to appear in the Vale at the 
time of day when the Sun God shot 
his arrows straight over Old Yo-kum- 
hai-ya’s head, for at this time none of 
the other women would be at the 
grinding ground and Nachita would 
contrive to slip away from camp and 
await me there. Then did we decide 
upon a dove call, repeated and answer- 
ed three times, as a sign of safety for 
me to appear, and upon the call of a 
quail, as a sign of danger which I 
should take as warning, and would 
then try the next day. So did I trust 
Nachita with the life of The Big One. 
In this way we might be alone to- 
gether for a few moments. According 
to the laws of the tribes, it was a for- 
bidden thing for a man to enter the 
grinding grounds of the women and 
the punishment, upon discovery, was 
death. Thus was the chastity of our 
women and our maidens protected. 
This made my coming doubly danger- 
ous, but I had undertaken it without 
a thought of fear, for the sight of Na- 
chita was worth any effort no matter 
how dangerous. I had traveled the 
mountain trails with safety and it was 
with joy that at last I gave the wood 
dove call and was answered three 
times. 

Then shortly I slipped from the for- 
est and stood before Nachita. Her 




















eyes were down cast and her thick, 
black lashes lay long and shadowy 
upon the flush of her ripe warm 
cheeks. She did not raise her eyes, 
but I knew from the tender smile of 
her lips that her heart was pulsing 
with the same glad surges which urged 
my own to such mighty beats and I 
was tense with longing for her. So 
did we stand for moments, I gazing 
with bold desiring eyes upon her slim, 
sweet beauty, and she casting timid 
surreptitious glances upon the supple 
strength and power of The Big One. 
At last I took from the little pouch at 
my belt the rare present which I had 
brought for her, and raising one of her 
slim, brown hands I placed within it 
the treasure. Then with maidenly cu- 
riosity she sought to look upon the 
present which I had brought from the 
camp, far down beside the Great 
Water. I told her of how I had so 
constantly beset old one-eyed Cusha 
until at length by the payment of fab- 
ulous numbers of hawak, old Cusha 
had reluctantly consented to let me 
have the wonderful pink pearl, which 
she herself had found in a shell 
washed up upon the shore when she 
was but a young maiden. It was a 
rarely beautiful thing, full of delicate 
lights that seemed to bewitch all the 
women of our tribe. It had been skill- 
fully pierced through the middle and 
threaded on a twisted string of blue 
crane gut which was so clear and fine 
that it could scarce be seen that the 
pearl hung by string at all. Old Cusha 
had made for the treasure a tiny 
basket perfect in its workmanship 
such as she alone could make. It was 
fashioned from the smallest reeds that 
grew and was in itself a treasure. As 
Nachita gazed upon my gift I saw the 
deep light of prideful possession come 
into her eyes and I knew that she, 
like the women of our tribe, had come 
under the spell of the jewel’s beauty. 

Then did she close the little basket 
upon her treasure and hide it in her 
bosom for no one of her tribe must see 
it or know of its existence. Again she 
stood with folded hands and downcast 
eyes before me. I put my hands upon 
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her shoulders and turned her toward 
me. Then placing my hand beneath 
her chin I tipped up her little warm 
tinted face until we gazed into each 
other’s eyes. “Listen,” I said, ““Nachita, 
I, O-tah-nah, The Big One, who lives 
beside the Great Water shall have 
the squaws to prepare the largest fin- 
est lodge of tules and willows that 
they have ever made if Nachita will 
but come to dwell therein with O-tah- 
nah; will kill many bears, many deer 
and panthers that Nachita, Little 
Wood Dove, may be dressed in the 
softest, finest furs of any squaw of the 
Otaskas tribe. Her lodge shall have 
none but the largest and thickest robes 
of skins and furs, all brought by O- 
tah-nah to gladden the heart of Little 
Wood Dove. Also the cooking baskets, 
the storage vats and the woven gran- 
aries shall always be kept full, for 
O-tah-nah is a mighty hunter, and is 
also the quickest spearman in the tribe 
when after the shining fish in the 
Great Water. If Nachita will but come 
to the tule lodge of O-tah-nah all 
these things and many more shall be 
her’s. One time more when the Moon 
God hides her face will O-tah-nah 
come from beside the Great Water 
and await Nachita here below Leap- 
ing Spring. If she be willing to be- 
come the squaw of O-tah-nah let her 
prepare for the long journey with him 
and answer to the wood dove calls as 
before. Will Nachita be awaiting?” 
As I finished and looked down into 
the shy, sweet face, I had the thought 
to seize her and rush back over the 
long trail to the safety of the Otasakas 
camp beside the Great Water, so 
afraid was I that Nachita would not 
favor the suit of O-tah-nah, and that I 
might never again see her if I now let 
her go. As I stood and waited her 
answer she suddenly slipped out from 
beneath my hands and was off down 
the trail like a startled deer. I dared 
not follow nearer, for the Mumu-kayas 
camp was close and my heart .was 
filled with disappointment. But from 
down the trail floated up upon the soft 
evening air the call of the wood dove. 
I laughed in silent joy as I curbed my 
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baffled desire and turned to make my 
way up on the back trail swiftly to a 
secret cave which I had marked for 
my night’s rest, and wished to reach 
ere the darkness overtook me. 

Next day I returned to the camp of 
my tribe in safety and from that time 
until the waning of the next Moon 
God I was busy with the preparations 
for that coming journey. But so torn 
was my heart with doubts and ques- 
tionings that I knew no peace. Would 
Nachita be in the dell below Leaping 
Spring when O-tah-nah should go for 
her? And at the thought of my not 
finding her there my heart would be 
filled with saddened misery and I 
would sit apart from my fellows in the 
Yo-ka-i (house of the young men), or 
would go far off upon the trail and sit 
in lonely contemplation. But each day 
I went forth and did bring in fine re- 
sults of hunting. I knew well the 
wood lore of my encircling hills and 
plains—knew where deep within their 
shaded dells or rising crests dwelt the 
great wam-paras (great bears); the 
herding nicha-olas (the soft-eyed 
deer), the karmen-rangas (the power- 
ful mountain lions), the dreaded na- 
snarga (the stealthy panther), the 
gentle antelope and the countless 
smaller animals. The fresh green 
skins of all these I brought in by 
heaps and threw them before the old 
squaws to be cleaned and perfectly 
tanned for the use and pleasure of Na- 
chita, should she but come to the lodge 
of O-tah-nah. Other squaws built and 
fitted for O-tah-nah such a lodge of 
tules and willows as even our tribe 
had never before seen. 

Then did I prepare for the trial, ac- 
cording to the customs of my tribe for 
safe journeyings, I killed both deer 
and rabbit and ate from the hind legs, 
that I might gain their instinct and 
speed. I also trailed and killed old 
karmen-ranga (the mountain lion), 
and ate from his mighty heart, that 
thereby I might gain his crafty knowl- 
edge and fearlessness. Then did the 


old men prepare the vat-bath of spring 
water, poured upon the red hot stones 
and entering the closed hut I was 
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cleansed and purified by the clouds of 
rising steam, and rushing ott from 
here I plunged into the coldness of 
the Great Waters, thus hardening and 
tempering my muscles for great en- 
durance. And when all had been made 
ready I again set forth upon the trails 
to make my way over mountain and 
plain to The Vale of The Big Pasture. 

Eagerly I went, my heart filled with 
that delicious doubt and fear and 
thrilling joy that surges only in the 
hearts of lovers. And so it was on 
this afternoon that I once more had 
stood upon the top of Old Yo-kum- 
hai-ya and sent a prayer to the Great 
Spirit upon the breast of the West 
Wind, a prayer of praise and a prayer 
for happiness and safety ere I turned 
and started down upon the trail into 
The Vale of The Big Pasture. But 
not with noise-makings did I advance, 
for I was among the trees and trails 
of a hostile tribe and it behooved The 
Big One to make use of his greatest 
wisdom and the best of his wood lore 
in order to successfully accomplish 
his dangerous mission. But I, O-tah- 
nah, knew not fear and danger and 
adventure were life to me. But with 
the wisdom of caution, I went for- 
ward upon the trail leading down be- 
tween steep mountain walls through 
a deep canyon where occasional lush 
little meadows spread out beneath 
huge live oak trees. I advanced with 
stealthy undulations through the waist 
high wild oats, as my trail dropped 
down and down toward the Vale, 
where were camped the members of 
the Mumu-kayas tribe not far below 
the beautiful Leaping Spring. 

With added caution, I went as I 
neared the little dell where the sweet 
waters came to life, for I knew that 
here I might chance upon some un- 
wanted member of the hostile tribe. 
At length I came to where the canyon 
walls almost united in a narrow defile 
and here were heaped a pile of mon- 
strous rocks from underneath which 
flowed the crystal waters of Leaping 
Spring. With most silent stealth, I 
crawled down and from an opening 
between two of these huge rocks, I 
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gazed out upon that wild little dell 


with excited heart and feeling of leap-: 


ing expectancy. There at one side, 
in a nook of that little dell, sat a maid- 
en busily working upon the great 
grinding rock. She sat with her back 
to me and kept steadily at her work of 
grinding the fat, sweet acorns into 
meal. It was Nachita, Little Wood 
Dove, for whom The Big One had fol- 
lowed those many leagues of valley 
and mountain trails, and at sight of 
her, my blood went singing faster 
through my veins, and my cherished 
dreams and happy anticipations be- 
came more real. I waited awhile with 
caution and then sent softly forth 
upon the evening air the loving call of 
the dove for its mate. Three times 
did I so call, and each time was it an- 
swered by Nachita. Then I knew that 
the way was safe, and crawling back 
upon the huge rocks and letting my- 
self down behind them I went around 
through the great live oak trees, 
richly tangled with grape vine and 
creepers, until at one side of the dell 
I came out where sat Nachita. 

She looked calmly up at me with 
no sound of alarm, but her eyes were 
glowing with excitement. “Do not 
fear to be so unwatchful when old 
Karmen-ranga might be near?” I 
chided in the sweet liquid language of 
the Otaskas. “I watch not when I 
know O-tah-nah, The Big One, is upon 
the trail,” she whispered. I lifted her 
bodily and crushed her to me. The 
warm softness of her against my 
naked skin sent the blood singing to 
my head, and set me as crazy as the 
devil drops that the medicine men 
could brew from pivat. She struck 
me sharply in the face with her little 
brown fist, but that was but joy to 
O-tah-nah, who had passed through 
the tribal ordeals of fire and the test 
of the trail. I laughed but I released 
her and set her upon her feet. I kissed 
the little brown fist which had struck 
me—I kissed it and loved its smooth 
brown symmetry. I could wait! I, 
The Big One, who had been trained 
from childhood to pass through or- 
deals triumphantly and to follow the 
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beasts on their trails and wait pa- 
tiently for days if need be—yes I 
could also wait for Nachita’s time and 
favor. 

“Come, I said, our tule lodge awaits 
us at the end of the long trail which 
leads to the Great Water.” She drew 
from her bosom a small pouch of deer 
skin, and with the edge of her little 
brown hand she scraped and scooped 
every dust of the nut meal from the 
small basin in the huge granite boulder 
beside us, carefully transferring it to 
the pouch. She drew tight the thong 
of the pouch and replaced the little 
bag in her bosom. I stood silently 
watching her and I saw that Nachita 
would bring thrift and goodness to our 
tule lodge. 

By her side was a beautiful little 
metate which she had made by months 
of labor and she evidently treasured 
it highly, for she placed it within a 
sling which hung from her head and 
I saw that she wished to take her 
treasured metate with her. When she 
had finished she placed her hand in 
mine and said “WE go.” Back up the 
trail which I had just traversed I led 
Nachita, Little Wood Dove, between 
the wild flowers and ferns and grasses. 
She was a fascinating mystery of 
sweetness and beauty to me from her 
little quilled moccasins to the rich 
shining blackness of her hair and the 
glowing depths of her sloe-black eyes. 
We made our way swiftly for we must 
distance pursuit ere the night fell. As 
we traversed the forest ways the lithe 
velvety bodies of many of the smaller 
animals sped afrighted across our 
path. Iris-eyed doves called to each 
other in the tree tops above us, and 
the sweet wood smells of growing 
trees and flowers and ferns made 
pleasant our way. I set a good pace, 
picking out the easiest trail, but Na- 
chita had no difficulty in keeping up 
for she was slim and fleet like the deer 
which we saw in the autumn when our 
tribe went up the long trails bythe 
North River, the trails which led to 
the high places of the great mountains 
where we gathered pinon nuts and laid 
in vast stores of acorns, 
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We hastened upon the trail through 
the wood aisles toward the big moun- 
tain, far up upon whose side was the 
cave which I had discovered and in 
which I had planned we should spend 
the night. I let all the small game 
pass undisturbed, until a short time 
before reaching our cave, and then 
when some young rabbits came out 
upon our trail, I swiftly let fly some 
stones from my sling shot and killed 
them. I slung them at my belt and 
we hastened on. Just in the last sweet 
moments of twilight we came out upon 
the high rocky shelf where I knew 
our cave to be. It was in an almost 
inaccessable place upon the face of a 
high cliff overlooking the river and 
thus would serve us well in case of at- 
tack from man—foe or beast. At one 
side of the cave door a tiny spring 
trickled out upon the rocky shelf, 
while the entire front was overgrown 
and laced with grape vines and creep- 
ers until it was entirely hidden from 
the opposite side of the river’s canyon. 

The cave, itself, was small and dry 
and clean and upon my previous jour- 
ney here I had. carried in great heaps 
of sweet grasses which made a thick 
bed for Nachita, so that all was in 
readiness for our coming. On the 
rocky shelf before the cave door, well 
hidden by the curtain of vines, I built 
a small fire of dry otava sticks, which 
gave off an intense heat and scarcely 
made any smoke at all. Here Na- 
chita soon had a young rabbit broiling 
on a stick before the fire and the little 
cakes made from the acorn meal 
which she had brought, were baking 
between grape leaves in the ashes. I 
sat with my back against the wall of 
rock and watched with delight as Na- 
chita made ready our first meal to- 
gether and when all was finished at the 
fire, we ate together with the joyous 
appetite of the young and strong ones 
upon the trail. 

By this time the shades of evening 
were falling, and I took Nachita back 
into the cave to show her where she 
was to spend the night. Then leaving 
her in the safety of that hidden nook, 
retraced my steps a short distance 
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upon the trail to the one place of in- 
gress to our well hidden retreat. It 
was at a place where the narrow trail 
bent sharply about the face of the 
cliff in the solid rock, and I knew that 
here I could withstand the attack of 
many. So with bow and arrow set, I 
started the vigil which was to last 
the long night through, watching the 
trail where it bent about the rock 
for the sight of stealthy form, or of 
eyes gleaming in the darkness. 

All night I watched while The Lit- 
tle Wood Dove slept, and as I kept 
the vigil, my heart was light and joy- 
ous with sweet thoughts and plans 
for our future together, and I longed 
for the dawn to come, that I might 
again look upon the compelling beauty 
of her, whom I guarded. With the 
first rays of light from the coming 
dawn I woke Nachita, and she was as 
fresh sweet as a mola flower with the 
dew in its eyes. She soon prepared 
the meal, before the tiny smokeless 
fire, and once again we ate together. 
Then Nachita put away the remaining 
meat in her belt pouch for our hasty 
lunch at noon, as at that time it would 
be dangerous to stop long or to make 
a fire. Then drinking from the little 
spring, which trickled from out the 
solid rock, we hastened on our way, 
but it was with regretful thoughts that 
we left our little retreat beneath the 
hanging vines for it had been a place 
of safety and delight to us. 

Silently we went and with the ut- 
most caution, for at any moment there 
might step forth upon the trail a war- 
rior of the Mumu-kayaes in pursuit of 
us. Swiftly we left the landmarks 
behind us and came out upon a small 
mesa before the drop, to the South 
River. Starting down the sharp de- 
cline toward the canyon I was in- 
stantly aware of a stealthy sound off 
at one side where the sava brush grew 
rich and thick, and I quickly drew Na- 
chita into a little nook formed by two 
great rocks and well hidden by under- 
brush. Here she crouched while I 
silently circled back a short distance 
upon our trail and waited behind a 
great tree. Soon I saw the massive 




















form of Old Karmen-ranga slinking 
down the forest aisle and I carefully 
drew my great bow of sags wood and 
sped an arrow after him. It took him 
in the most vital part of his tawny 
velvet side and he leaped straight up 
into the air with a mighty roar, writh- 
ing terribly, and then fell back to earth 
and was dead. We waited patiently 
for many long moments, in order to 
see that there were none of his friends 
or kinsmen upon the trail to be reck- 
oned with, and then stepping forth, I 
called Nachita and we hastened to 
where lay that beautiful kingly form. 

First I rescued my precious arrow 
from the body and then with the knife 
from my belt we soon had the heavy 
skin slipped from his carcass. I then 
cleft his great skull and carefully re- 
moved the brains therefrom and 
stuffed them into one of the leg pock- 
ets of the skin, for they were much 
prized for use in the tanning of skins, 
and caused them to remain soft and 
pliable even after much wetting. This 
was the largest skin I had ever taken 
from his kind and so I wished to carry 
it to the camp of the Otaskas, where 
I would show it to those in the as- 
sembly house of the young men that 
they might see what O-tah-nah could 
do even when hastening from pursuit. 
Then would I give it into the keeping 
of the old squaws who would brain- 
cure it for Nachita’s wedding couch. 
For three days and nights they would 
unceasingly pound and roll and smear 
the brains into the skin side of that 
great pelt, until when it was finally 
washed and dried it would be almost 
as supple and rippling as when it had 
graced the living body of Old Karmen- 
ranga. 

But it was now a green skin that I 
had to carry and it was of great weight 
for it was heavy with the fat, heavier 
than the weight of many baskets of 
fish and sea weed from the Great 
Water, but I draped it skillfully across 
my strong brown shoulder and we has- 
tened on. By high Sun God we came 
to the fording of the South River 
and here I thought it best to cross to 
the other side as a much better trail 
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was there to be found. Coming down 
to the sandy edge of the stream, I 
first carried over the skin and return- 
ing, I lifted Nachita in my arms to 
take her over, that her little moccasins 
might not get wet. She was the sweet- 
est, happiest burden I had ever carried 
and I walked very, very slowly back 
across that stream. Gaining the safety 
of the tree-hidden bank we made our 
way up the rocky slope and going far 
around the side of the great mountain 
we came out where the trail led on a 
narrow shelf about the cliffs. Here 
at the turn of the river were high 
bluffs on our side, hidden by small 
trees and vines, but on the opposite 
side, the land flowed away into flat 
rolling country covered by great trees 
growing richly across the whole sweep 
of the valley, which led far down to 
the Great Water. I had chosen the 
cliff side of the valley as it was far- 
therest removed from the camp of the 
Tasas which was about the spring of 
sweet waters at the foot of the bluffs. 
But there was one dangerous place for 
us on the trail and this was just where 
we would come out on the bluff above 
the spring and where for a short dis- 
tance we would here be exposed 
sharply against the rocky shelf. Just 
as we reached this place above the 
spring I saw below us a young brave 
of the Tasas stopped there for a drink. 
If we passed on he would be sure to 
see us, when he raised himself he 
would immediately speed his arrows 
after us and give the alarm to the 
camp before we could reach the place 
where the trees gave their hidden shel- 
ter to the ledge of rock. There was 
no room on the narrow shelf in which 
to draw my great bow, but quickly I 
reached back as I stooped and groped 
with my hand about the-upper wall 
of the ledge, noiselessly In a moment 
I found what I sought, and turning 
slightly to bring both hands into play, 
I lifted off a huge piece of loose stone. 
I raised straight atnd poising the great 
stone in the air for a moment’s aim I 
sent it crashing down upon the crouch- 
ing brave. I took but the fraction of a 
second to see that I had made a per- 
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fect aim, and then I drew Nachita 
swiftly after me around the ledge path 
and reached the safety of the trees 
where we stopped for a moment while 
I drew her close. She looked at me 
with excited shining eyes and I saw 
approval and prideful confidence shin- 
ing in their depths. My heart swelled 
with thoughts of what I, O-tah-nah, 
could accomplish for the pleasure or 
the protection of the Little Wood Dove 
and I threw back my head and 
laughed soundlessly with pride, and 
then I drew Nachita swiftly on toward 
the safety of the Otaskas camp, be- 
side the Great Waters, where awaited 
the wonderful lodge of tules, richly 
couched and hung with the largest and 
most beautiful of soft skins and furs. 
cS * * * 

The festal fires in the camp of the 
Otasakas leaped up into the blackness 
of the night and cast long wavering re- 
flections upon the surface of the Great 
Waters. It was five suns since I, O- 
tah-nah, had brought Nachita in safety 
across the tawny mesa, undulating 
softly in the last rays from the Sun 
God’s fire and into the camp of the 
Otaskas, where I had given her over 
to the care of the old squaws of the 
tribe. Five suns it had been and since 
then, according to custom, I had not 
looked upon The Little Wood Dove 
while they made her ready for the 
wedding ceremonies. I had waited 
with all the patience which I could 
command during these days of various 
ceremonies and observances, and it 
was now the last evening of them, 
when after the feasting and last cer- 
tain rites I should enter for the first 
time the tule lodge which I had caused 
to be prepared at such great labor. Na- 
chita then, beautifully adorned, would 
be brought by the squaws and thrust 
beneath the curtained doorway into 
the presence of her bridegroom. 

So it was that I sat before the lodge 
of tules with pulsing heart, with re- 
strained eagerness and suppressed ex- 
citement for the hour of her coming. I 
was scarce conscious of the cere- 
monies, the feasting, the chants and 
the forms of my fellow tribesmen, 
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leaping about the brightly burning 
fires in response to the dull muffled 
rhythm of the savage drums whose 
constantly repeated throbbing beats 
woke physical ecstacy. I seemed to 
be in a separate plane of my own, far 
removed where I-waited for the com- 
ing of Nachita. The camp dogs barked 
and snarled out in the darkness and 
were answered far off upon the hill 
tops by the voices of the krejeys, the 
sneaking wild dogs. At last I was 
waked from my reveries. and told by 
the chief to enter the wedding lodge 
of tules. The long delayed moment of 
happiness had come, and as I went 
within, my heart swelled with happy 
expectancy. Soon Nachita was brought 
and thrust with much laughter and 
enjoyment by the squaws into the 
lodge, and the hangings of furs were 
then closed over the door. By the light 
from the fire in the center of the lodge 
I saw Nachita standing timidly by the 
doorway, and for a moment I stood si- 
lently trying to realize my great joy; 
then I strode to her and took her 
within my arms. I then had no trouble 
in realizing my joy. Her plump little 
body was so exquisitely soft and al- 
luring that I had much ado to keep 
from crushing her to me with all my 
great strength. I loved the rich beauty 
of her, and I thought as I looked at 
her soft brown skin, that it was like 
the inner lining of a lucha nut—ah no, 
far more soft and sweet than that, for 
it was warm and pulsing with life at 
its richest and best! I drew her close 
and tipped back her little face that I 
might look into her wonderful dark 
eyes. She raised her eyes to mine 
and we stood thrilling to each other’s 
touch and presence. Slowly I bent my 
head to place my lips on her’s and I 
saw her eyes close and her lips trem- 
ble for mine. Suddenly we were start- 
led by a terrific burst of sound! It 
seemed to thrust us apart, and Nachita 
appeared drifting away from my arms. 
Her form became vague and wraith- 
like, and finally dissolved entirely 
into the shadows. I sought to spring 
after her but my eyes opened wide 
with a start and I was completely be 
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wildered by my surroundings! I was 
seated in a deep easy chair before a 
brightly burning open fire, and as I 
realized that my right hand rested 
upon some hard object, I glanced 
down and saw this to be a small gran- 
ite Indian metate of exquisite work- 
manship. My eyes then took in the 
reality of place and things but my 
mind rushed back and strove to hold 
to the fleeting sweetness of my dream. 
For a time I seemed to balance half 
way between the land of reality and 
that vague glamorous plane of desires 
and dreams. Then with a rush, every- 
thing came back to me and I was again 
in the land of the actual. 

Some half hour before this I, Her- 
bert Mortimer, had come to the home 
of my fiancee, Miss Persis Lyle, to ac- 
company her to the Van Altryn ball. 
The door was opened by a servant and 
he was showing me to the drawing 
room, when I was met by Persis’ 
brother, Jack, hurrying across the hall. 
“Oh, hello, old boy,” he had greeted 
me, “Come on into my den while you 
wait. You know Persis won’t be ready 
for a long time yet, and you'll be lots 
more comfortable in here,” he said, as 
with his hand on my shoulder he 
ushered me into his luxurious den. 
“Now you'll just have to make your- 
self at home and excuse me, for I’m 
rushing on my way to a blow-out given 
by the rowing club tonight.” Drawing 
up a big chair for me before the fire- 
place, he chatted a moment and then 
making his excuses he hurried away. 

It was a somewhat chilly evening 
for our Southern California climate, so 
that I had settled myself comfortably 
in the soft depths of the big chair and 
sat looking for a while into the leap- 
ing fire before me. Then I turned to 
look on the big table at my side to 
see what new book Jack had lately 
acquired. But the first thing my eye 
lighted upon was the beautiful little 
Indian metate which I had given to 
Jack but a few days before. It was 
a small one of a perfect oval shape, 
and from the solid grey ecranite it 
had been hewn by some patient dark- 
eyed squaw in far off age. I had been 
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out in the mountains back of San 
Diego on a hunting trip, when in a nar- 
row canyon I had chanced upon a big 
spring and just below the spring in a 
little glen I had found this small, but 
beautifully made metate. One could 
readily see at a glance what a charm- 
ing camp ground the little glen would 
make, and it had doubtless been the 
favorite site for Indian encampments 
in this locality during those happy 
days of long ago. Perhaps some squaw 
had abandoned the metate upon hur- 
riedly leaving for the annual trip to 
the sea coast or to the higher moun- 
tains, and had left it for the use of 
friends here in the glen. At any rate 
I had brought it back to San Diego 
with me and had given it to Jack to 
add to the collection of California 
curios in his den. 

Reaching over I lifted the metate 
from where it rested on its little green 
velvet pad upon the big mahogany 
table and placed it upon the broad 
arm of my chair that I might examine 
it more closely. It was as beautifully 
made as though fashioned by some 
modern machinery and I marveled at 
the patience of any one who could 
work day after day and with only the 
crudest of tools to make such an ob- 
ject, entirely: by hand. I knew from 
my interest in early California history 
that these metates were used by the 
Indians for grinding the nuts and 
acorns into meal for the making of 
their cakes. And so as I let my hand 
rest upon the little metate my thoughts 
drifted back toward that ancient time 
before the coming of the white man 
to the great mountains, the jewel val- 
leys and the golden beaches of South- 
ern California, in the region about 
the present lovely City of San Diego. 
In that day, it was an Indian paradise, 
with great forests clothing the hills 
and vales, and deep within their shad- 
ed dells and glens lived and multiplied 
the great bears, the powerful moun- 
tain lions, the vast herds of elk, deer 
and antelope, and myriad smaller ani- 
mals. How beautiful it must have been 
before the day of the white men, who 
so ruthlessly cut, burned and de- 
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stroyed the noble forests from its 
mountains and valleys, leaving but a 
small portion of what once graced 
them. It was of this time and its joys 
that I was thinking as I gazed into the 
leaping fire, and gazing so and enjoy- 
ing the warmth, a delightful drowsi- 
ness had stolen over me, and I settled 
myself deeper into the cushions. 

Suddenly I saw that it was not a 
leaping wood fire at which I gazed, but 
a gorgeous sunset that I viewed, as I 
stood upon a mountain top and looked 
into far leagues of space. I, O-tah- 
nah, The Big One, stood with my face 
to the west and viewed the sunset, as 
I rested for a moment upon the top of 
Old Yo-kum-hai-ya( mountain of the 
bald face), ere I started down the trail 
to The Vale of The Big Pasture. Then 
it was that I had lived the pulsing life 
of that far off day close to the heart 
of nature, and had wooed and won Na- 
chita, Little Wood Dove. I gave my- 
self up to reveries and let myself lux- 
uriate in the thrilling emotions of my 
dreams. 

Suddenly my thoughts were inter- 
rupted by the entrance of someone into 
the room. I arose and turning saw 
that Persis was advancing toward me. 
“Well, Im ready at last—did you think 
I was going to keep you waiting all 
night, Herbert?—Why, Herbert, I do 
believe vou’ve been asleep, is it as bad 
as that?” I laughed lightly and an- 
swered with some polite little evasion, 
but to myself I was thinking “Heav- 
ens. I was never so awake in my life!” 
And as we hastened out to the wait- 
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ing limousine and were noiselessly 
whirled away to our evening of so- 
cial pleasure, the luring atmosphere of 
my dream still seemed to cling in my 
mind, and I could not succeed in 
throwing off its charm. So real, so 
fascinating had it been that its excite- 
ment and thrilled anticipations still 
urged my mind, and I was loth to have 
its magic depart. 

At my side Persis chattered on, and 
I had much ado to put in a few words 
occasionally. I could not help con- 
trasting my dream events with the so- 
phisticated modern social function to 
which I was now going, and the mod- 
ern affair suffered much in my mind 
by the comparison. A feeling of un- 
rest came over me and made me coldly 
critical and dissatisfied with my fash- 
ionable, self-satisfied companion, and 
my chic surroundings. How could such 
a stupid conventional social affair as 
the one to which we were bound be 
expected to hold the interest of O-tah- 
nah, he who had so often tracked Old 
Karmen-ranga to his lair and slain 
him; to O-tah-nah, who had known 
the lure, the delights and the dangers 
of such a forest trail as the one which 
led from the Great Waters to The Vale 
of The Big Pasture? And how could 
the pale insipid blondness of the per- 
fectly correct girl beside me in the 
limousine be expected to hold and 
charm O-tah-nah, The Big One, who 
had once known the warmly glowing 
beauty of such a ravishingly sweet 
brown maiden as Nachita, Little Wood 
Dove? 
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Dictated, But Not Read 


By Guy Brockway 


NCE in a while you receive a 
€} letter bearing this legend: 
“Dictated, but not read.” Now, 
frankly, what do you think of 

a man who will send out such a letter? 

In the first place, there are men 
who are simply too shiftless to expend 
the requisite effort and attention to 
read over the papers which they have 
dictated. 

But, mark you, in most of such 
cases, if it develops that the paper as 
transcribed is not as dictated, His 
Royal Highness will spontaneously 
erupt with the very familiar and very 
cowardly statement that it was 
“through an error of my stenographer.” 

Some men affect that they are com- 
plimentary to the stenographers and 
typists by sending out papers without 
reading. On the contrary, such a thing, 
instead of being a compliment, is in 
reality an injustice, for, no matter how 
competent and careful the stenog- 
rapher and typist may be, there is al- 
ways a possibility of error in hearing, 
or of omission of words in transcrib- 
ing. An amanuensis is not an insurer; 
and it is an imposition to endeavor to 
make him such. It is the employer’s 
business to know, of his own knowl- 
edge, that the paper which he dictated 
has been correctly transcribed, before 
he sends it out of his office. 

Not only is that a matter of justice 
to the stenographer and typist, but, in 
even greater measure, it is a matter of 
the employer’s obligation to the par- 
ties who are affected by the paper 
which comes from his office. They 
are entitled to look to him— and not 
to be referred to his clerk. 

Doubtless many people use these 
words, “Dictated, but not read,” 
simply because their use has become 


rather common,—for we must realize 
that a considerable percentage of hu- 
man conduct consists of one fool doing 
a thing because other fools do. 

And then, too, there are cheap ar- 
ticles wearing men’s clothes and enter- 
taining an idea that their following 
the practice in question may create the 
impression that they are so much more 
busy than you that they cannot take 
their valuable time for such a matter 
as reading a letter which they are 
sending you and which you must take 
the time to read. 

But the motive which gave rise to 
the practice, and which actuates most 
of the people who thinkingly follow it, 
is something deeper and more vicious, 
and more contemptible, than laziness, 
shiftlessness, or the vain notion of 
“putting on a front.” It is a desire to 
have an unfair advantage, a desire to 
play a sort of a shell gane—“now you 
see it, and now you don’t,”—a desire 
to have “you fast and me loose,”—to 
catch you coming and going, a delib- 
erate purpose to put you in a position 
where you will be sure of his standing 
by whatever is favorable to him but 
you cannot be sure as to whether he 
will repudiate the things which may 
turn out to be against his interest. It 
is the spirit of a man who draws a 
tricky contract, so that he can hold you 
but will always have a_ loophole 
through which he may crawl. 

When you receive a letter, you are 
entitled to know, in the very first in- 
stance, whether or not it is the letter 
of the man from whose office it comes. 
But, when a man sends out a letter 
bearing the inscription, “Dictated, but 
not read,” you never can tell but that 
he may disclaim some of its vital 
statements. And, though he may flat- 
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ter himself that, by adopting this prac- 
tice, he is doing something wonder- 
fully clever and foxy, he is in reality 
doing something cowardly and dis- 
gusting. 

A man who has to be watched, is 
not entitled to call himself a business 
man. 

The characteristic methods of the 
Sheeny shops, are not real business 
methods. 

And the business world is gradually 
coming to realize the truth of these 
statements. 
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No man is a genuine business man 
unless his dealings are square and 
straightforward and he holds himself 
fully responsible for his acts—with- 
out providing for himself a means of 
escape, through some sort of a “baby 
act.” , 

A letter that says, “Dictated, but 
not read,” is entitled to no attention 
whatsoever. 

Verily it is well to hark back to the 
simple and sturdy honesty of the old 
satyr that refused to harbor a man 
who would blow both hot and cold. 





THE FIRST WARM DAYS 


When the first warm days are here, 
The first warm days of the year, 

I'll brush the dust and cobwebs, 
And kinks well out of my mind; 

And hie on the road to summer, 
With cares all left behind. 


When the first warm days are here, 
The first warm days of the year, 
I'll throw to the winds and weather, 

The rust, the dust, and the grind; 
And fill with new thoughts I gather, 
The corners of my mind. 


When the first warm days are here, 
The first warm days of the year, 

I'll swing a-wide my windows, 
And let the sun shine through; 

I'll feast on the earth and blossoms, 
And drink the rain and dew. 


When the first warm days are here, 
The first warm days of the year, 
I'll build for me a mansion, 
Of light, of dreams, and of blue, 
And live as a king in a palace, 
With a will to be and do. 
ELIZABETH HUEBNER. 














Mexican Music, Its Power and Charm 


By Louise Ronstadt 


Miss Ronstadt gives us a beautiful 
picture of the musical life of the 
Mexican people; their love of melody 
and the joy of their song. Birdlike 
they sing because they must. They 
have great advancement as a musical 
nation.—Editor. 


USIC has always been an im- 
M portant factor in Mexico. In 
fact the Ancient Aztecs made 
music a part of their religious 
services. At an annual festival a 
youth was sacrificed to the Goddess of 
Music. It is related that their music 
was full of barbaric pomp—and pos- 
sessed a strange rythmic style. In- 
struments of percussion, like bells and 
rattles were used, accompanied by 
singing and dancing. 

Later on the tribes began to use the 
Marimba, flaglots, wood flutes and pot- 
tery whistles of grotesque shapes, and 
reed instruments of unique form. 
Some claim that the ancient Mexicans 
had a scale which can be reproduced 
on an organ with fixed pipes, but this 
is not authentic. Their vocal music 
was sung in unison—though somewhat 
monotonous, was melancholy in style. 
Information regarding the Ancient’s 
music is meager, as nearly all their 
historical records were destroyed by 
the neighboring tribes who conquered 
them, and later by the Spaniards. 
Mexico has not much of what we call 
folk music. The ancient native music 
was chanted or hummed. 

After the entrance of the Spaniards, 
the music of the natives began to de- 
velop and acquire more scope. Native 
composers were soon in evidence, who 
wrote the most charming little waltzes, 
canzas, and gomanzas. Light music, 
abounding in melody and rhythm, but 


through it all ran the sad sweet strains 
of the music of their forefathers. The 
Mexicans are so musical, that it is 
hard to explain it to those who have 
not lived there. There is hardly a 
family, no matter how poor, who does 
not possess a mandolin or a guitar. In 
the evening after the peon’s work is 
done, he will sit in his little “patio” 
(yard) and play and sing. The better 
families all have pianos and one or 
more string instruments. Every town, 
large or small, has its plaza with a 
pavilion in the center, and an orches- 
tra plays there every evening. In 
some of the larger towns this custom 
is also followed during the afternoons. 

In this respect, Mexico is far more 
advanced than our country. For here, 
it is only since the recent propaganda 
of community music, that we have 
tried to support bands and orchestras 
in every town. In Mexico this has al- 
ways existed. 

Comparisons are sometimes odious, 
but I cannot refrain from comparing 
some of Mexico’s cultured acquire- 
ments and talents with our own. Here 
the average person does not know any- 
thing about classical music, and really 
does not seem to want to know it, 
strongly preferring “ragtime.” In Mex- 
ico City you hear the humblest news- 
boy whistling areas from La Boheme, 
Traviata, Rigoletto, and Carmen, and 
likewise the vegetable man and the 
pastry seller. 

Our popular music bears no resem- 
blance whatsoever to our classical 
compositions. In Mexico the style of 
the popular music is based on the clas- 
sical and abounds in beautiful melody. 
However, this is characteristic of all 
Latin races. They love to sing, and 
into their music, whether it be gay or 
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tragic, they pour all the intensity of 
their southern temperament. To the 
Anglo-Saxon, accustomed by inheri- 
tance, to moderation, in all things, this 
emotional expression sometimes seems 
overdone; but, in. tropical surround- 
ings, with vivid skies, florid architec- 
ture, brilliant flowers, and gay colored 
clothes, it appears spontaneous and 
appropriate. 

To sit in the plaza of some quaint 
Mexican town, on a starry flower per- 
fumed evening, is to realize the signifi- 
cance of impassioned’ utterances. 
One’s blood is fired by the entrancing 
melodies which float from the orches- 
tra in the central pavilion, and the 
groups of gaily dressed people are a 
delight to the eye. The “serenade” 
is one of the most romantic customs 
in Mexico, and was introduced by the 
early Spaniards. It is indescribable, 
the feeling one experiences to be 
awakened from a deep slumber, by 
the sweet strains of a guitar, and more 
often by an orchestra. 

It is conceded by the great teachers 
of the world that the Mexicans are 
the best interpreters of music, and 
while Mexico has not yet given to the 
world a great artist on string instru- 
ments—she has given a singer who 
was the greatest in all the world, Anna 
Peralta. At a singing contest, some 
time ago, where all the great vocalists 
were gathered, when Patti finished her 
song (so the story goes), she turned 
to Peralta and said, “That is the way 
they sing in Milan.” But when Peralta 
had finished her song, Patti remarked, 
“That is the way they sing in 
Heaven.” 

Mexico has given to the world com- 
posers who have created great sensa- 
tions not only in their country, but 
also in Europe, Jose Carillo, Manuel 
Ponce (known as the Mexican Chop- 
pin), Richardo Castro, Fraga, and 
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others too numerous to mention here. 
Jose Carillé who has been- recently 
handling an orchestra of note in New 
York, has revolutionized the old sys- 
tem of writing in Theory and Compo- 
sition. He has proven his solutions 
are correct, and.they have been ac- 
cepted by the great writers of today. 
In Mexico City is a wonderful temple 
built to the Muse of Music. “The Con- 
servatory of Music”—this institution 
is supported by the government and 
within these sacred walls is the one 
place in the Republic where all meet 
on an equal footing. Caste is not rec- 
ognized there—only Genius. When 
students show unusual talent they are 
sent to Europe to finish their studies 
at the expense of the government. 
Mexico supports an opera company all 
the year around. The Grand Opera 
Company, which has just closed a re- 
markable season in Mexico, had to be 
changed from the Opera House to the 
“Plaza de Toros,” the crowds were so 
great. 

What do you think of a cast of 
600 members accompanied nightly by 
an orchestra of 150 pieces, and singing 
to an audience nightly of 1800 and 
over? The Mexicans are enthusiastic 
in their appreciation of good music. 
They reward an artist by throwing 
flowers, jewels and money at their 
feet, but woe to the one who does not 
rise to their high conception of what 
constitutes a good singer or instrumen- 
talist. Mexico possesses the next to 
the greatest Opera House in the world, 
the other being in Paris. 

Mexico has no particular school of 
music, but is fast developing one. De- 
mocracy, is the mother of free and 
beautiful expression, and through the 
establishment of the ideals of Democ- 
racy, Mexico is bound to develop all 
the characteristics necessary to estab- 
lish an individual type of her own. 











Reclaiming the Fire Swept Areas of 
the West 


By Louis Roller 


general upheaval which the coun- 

try has passed through, the For- 

estry Service has steadily pro- 
gressed. The efficient men who are at 
the head of this service have gone 
right ahead with their alloted task of 
preservation and reconstruction. It is 
with no little pride that we point to 
what they have accomplished, and it 
is with a greater feeling of pride that 
we are made to conceive of what they 
are going to accomplish. 

Ask the average American where 
the most desolate spot in the United 
States is located and he will promptly 
name some place down in the South- 
west. Now ask your Forestry official 
the same question and he will desig- 
nate a spot on the map that is some- 
where in Northern Idaho, or possibly 
he will name some place in Montana, 
and again perhaps it may be in the 
Cascades or the Sierra Nevadas or the 
great timbered ranges of Oregon. Any- 
how it is immaterial just which place 
he names, he will be correct in either 
or all instances. 

Ask him why it is the most desolate 
spot, and he will forthwith bury you 
in the most amazing barrage of adjec- 
tives that you ever heard. When the 
smoke lifts you will find yourself 
standing in a mass of smouldering 
ruins, the likes of which is to be found 
no place on earth unless it be in “No 
Man’s Land.” Far and wide you will 
note barren seared stretches, scorched 
and burned until the very boulders 
have crumbled, the hillsides have 
cracked open and the canyons are 
baked to a cinder. 


[' spite of the strenuous time and 





The particular spot I have in mind 
is the St. Joe Forest Reserve in North- 
ern Idaho. Here, from some slight 


‘elevation you will get an intimation 


of what the Garden of Eden resembled 
after the Serpent entered. 

During the interval since 1910 when 
the great forest fires swept over the 
Bitter Roots and Coeur d’Alenes, not 
a vestige of vegetation has appeared 
in all of these thousands of acres of 
barrenness, with the exception of a 
peculiar sort of weed known locally as 
“firewood,” which in the late summer 
turns to a dull red and is quite gro- 
tesquely fitted to its fire seared sur- 
roundings. It would take hundreds, 
or even thousands of years for this 
country to become completely refor- 
ested again, therefore the Forestry 
Service has set about accomplishing 
this difficult task. 

The first attempt at reforesting this 
burned over country was in the nature 
of an experiment. Pine cones were 
planted as well as some hardwood 
seed, but this was not quite satisfac- 
tory, so a Government nursery was 
established at Haugan, Montana. Here 
the trees or plants are now being 
propagated on an extensive scale, in 
fact, they are literally producing bil- 
lions of them. The past three years 
has seen planting on a large scale in 
both Idaho and Montana. The kind 
of trees that are being used are white 
and yellow pine, although considerable 
hardwood has been used in the vicin- 
ity of Avery, Idaho. The higher alti- 
tudes, however, are devoted exclu- 
sively to pine. This past summer the 
writer accompanied a crew of men in 
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the vicinity of Adair, Idaho, where 
the planting was done on the divide 
between Idaho and Montana, at an 
elevation estimated at about five thou- 
sand feet. 

A camp was established two miles 
from the railroad and the supplies 
were packed in on mules. The plant- 
ing season here is very short, in the 
fall, usually lasting about twenty-one 
days. This is due to the extreme late- 
ness of the rains and to the early 
snows. The latter part of October 
invariably finds the ground covered 
with from four to six inches of snow. 
More can be accomplished in the 
spring, but the dry summers are hard 
on the young trees, therefore the fall 
plantings are considered: best. The 
trees are placed in the ground about 
seven feet apart and a man can plant 
eight hundred in eight hours. A line- 
man usually goes ahead with a sur- 
veyor’s instrument to start with, and 
the crew follows. Each man is 
equipped with a short-handled hoe and 
a pack of trees slung over his back. 
The trees are small, usually two years 
old and from six to eight inches in 
length and as a man exhausts his pack 
he is supplied in turn by packers who 
carry the trees from camp. 

We started in at the bottom of a 
canyon, elevation about 4500 feet, and 
worked up a steep slope to the top of 
a ridge which was over 5000 feet. 
Here we eat lunch which had been 
packed out to us and then we planted 
down the other side of the ridge into 
another canyon and thence again up 
the opposite side. Naturally one would 
think this very slow work, however, 
it all depends. A large crew is the 
essential thing, and although the sea- 
son be short, a considerable amount 
of planting can be accomplished be- 
fore snow flies. 

At present there are several thou- 
sand acres planted in Idaho and Mon- 
tana. This is exceedingly good, 
considering that the work has barely 
passed the experimental stage. Next 


year will see camvs established in a 
dozen different places and a large 
acreage will be planted. 
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Before I proceed further, I would 
like to enlighten some of my-readers 
as to the cause of forest fires. Here, 
also, I gathered first hand information 
on this subject. People, in general, 
including myself, attributed the origin 
of these disasterous conflagrations to 
either camp fires along the lakes and 
rivers, or sparks from locomotives, 
also, certain other causes such as in- 
cendiarism. Such, however, is not the 
case. It is true there are instances 
where fires have started in this way, 
but all of the large fires have sprung 
uv as if spontaneously, and in a dozen 
different places at once. The forest 
ranger will tell you it is lightning. It 
must be remembered that a great por- 
tion of the heavily timbered areas of 
the West lie at a considerable eleva- 
tion, or practically~ in the clouds, 
therefore during an electrical storm, 
and especially such a one as I ex- 
perienced, it is a verv easy matter 
for lightning to start a fire. 

The thunder storm of which I speak 
was anything but a tame affair, as 
compared to a thunder storm in the 
lower altitudes. Literally speaking, I ~ 
could reach out through the flap of the 
tent and shake hands with the light- 
ning. Incidentally I want it known 
right here that the next time I go up 
in the Bitter Root Mountains, I am 
going well insulated with a non-con- 
ductor around my neck. Any gentle- 
man can be a boon companion of mine 
who has ways and means of thwarting 
a streak of lightning, I will not except 
even the lightning rod agent. 

Well, to get back to the subject, six 
hours after the storm abated, from the 
top of a high ridge we counted three 
fires in our immediate vicinity. This 
was not such a bad record either con- 
sidering that this was a burned over 
country and nothing left except occa- 
sionally a tall blackened stub. I 
imagine the rangers and lookouts are 
a pretty busy bunch of men after a 
storm of this kind, but with their fire 
trails and telephone systems, they get 
the fires quickly under control now as 
compared with a few years ago, when 
a fire got such a start there was no get- 
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ting it out until it eventually burned 
out of its own accord. 

All of the work now being done in 
this district by the Forestry Service 
is self-sustaining as the cost is all 
borne by the proceeds of timber sales 
on the several reserves. The St. Joe 
district alone markets millions of feet 
of timber annually, and there is al- 
ready a large surplus of funds on hand 
to carry out the work. Not only is 
the tree planting carried on by the 
sales of timber, but the fire patrols 
and lookouts, fire fighters, extensive 
trail and telephone systems are all 
maintained and the cost is all borne 
by the sales of merchantable timber. 

Another source of income is derived 
from the grazing privileges. Adja- 
cent to the streams and rivers, are 
long chains of meadows and here are 
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found large herds of cattle and sheep 
which are brought in from the ranches 
and pastured all summer. One rancher 
alone had eight thousand sheep graz- 
ing on the St. Joe Reserve the past 
season. There were probably a score 
of others with flocks equally as large 
on the different reserves. 

So it is to be seen that the Govern- 
ment is not out one cent for all of this 
work necessary for the maintainance 
of the Forest Reserves as well as re- 
foresting the burned-over areas. As a 
debt to posterity we sincerely hope to 
see this great institution held intact 
and passed along from generation to 
generation, and the appreciations of 
those who are to live after us may 
possibly be greater than any of our 
faithful forestry officials of the present 
day can predict. 





In the Realm 


The Path on the Rainbow. 


This is the pretty and suggestive 
name of a book of Indian verse, or 
rather of songs and chants. The In- 
dian sings or chants his lyrics and the 
only means they have used to per- 
petuate them has been by word of 
mouth, and thus they have been hand- 
ed down for generations in increasing 
volume. 

The interpreters of this unique col- 
lection have presented the true spirit, 
the color, the thought and emotion of 
these old and new singers, for the 
songs include both the past and the 
present. Bred in the great outdoors, 
on mountain or desert, on the coast or 
by the streams, each in his various 
environment their myth-making and 
song-gift began. From a few words, 
a line or two, each one grew, until 
it swelled out into the completed song, 
the story of power or passion of love or 
supplication. Because they knew and 
loved the mighty majesty and passion 
of their mountains, they sang of them. 
They read the legend of the clouds 


of Bookland 


and beheld the God of Dawn, and 
chanted of it. They knew the solitary 
grandeur of the desert, its death and 
its mysteries; its life saving springs 
and so they defied and chanted to the 
giver of rain. 


“From the Rain-Mount 
Rain-Mount far away 
Comes the rain with me.” 
When gentleness came to the heart 
of the bard he sang. of love, as for 
example this: 
Shoshone Love Song— 


Neither spirit nor bird 

That was my flute you heard, 

Last night by the river. 

When you came with your Wicker Jar 

Where the river drags the willows 

That was my flute you heard 
Wacoba, Wacoba, 

Calling, “come to the willows.” 


Neither the wind nor a bird 
Rustlied the lupin blooms, 

That was my blood you heard 
Answer your garment’s hem 
Whispering through the grasses; 




















IN THE REALM OF BOOKLAND 


That was my blood you heard 
By the Wild Rose under the willow. 


That was no beast that stirred 

That was my heart you heard 
Racing to and fro 

In the ambush of my desire 

To the music my flute let fall 
Wacoba, Wacoba. 

That was my heart you heard, 

Leaping under the willows. 


The book is edited by George W. 
Cronyn, with an introduction by Mary 
Austin. 

The Path on the Rainbow—Boni & 
Liversight, New York. Cloth; 347 
pp. 12 mo. 





Theme Advertising. 


Out of a belief that great as adver- 
tising now is its future possibilities are 
limitless, Martin V. Kelley, has writ- 
ten Theme Advertising, a little treatise 
on the most effective basis for adver- 
tising. As the manager of a large ad- 
vertising agency, Mr. Kelley is well 
equipped to blaze a new trail in its 
development. He knows his subject, 
he knows the people and the most ef- 
fective way of reaching them. Theme 
Advertising is built upon one central 
subject: Object, Devise or “Theme,” 
as he terms it, which is featured and 
contained in every advertisement you 
use. Says Mr. Kelley, “Theme Adver- 
tising” associates every advertisement 
with its predecessor. Repetition 
makes acvertising reputation! He be- 
lieves that, however you vary your pre- 
sentation you must talk that one cen- 
tral thing perpetually, and you will 
have the world with you. 

We all know in the publicity propa- 
ganda which the Government inaugu- 
rated, how compelling was the poster 
of Uncle Sam, “I Want You.” 

“Theme Advertising’”—The Caslion 
Press, Toledo, Ohio; 55 pages. 





“Humanity or Hate! Which?” 


This is a volume of German and 
French War Songs translated by 
Harvey Carson Grumbine. The songs 
are prefaced by a discussion of the 
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German God and the French God, by 
the author. This collection of poems 
is designed to be representative of the 
very fiber and being of the soul-life of 
the two nations. War Songs have 
been sung to the Germans from their 
cradle, till they have grown to wor- 
ship God of Power, and their souls 
have become dwarfed and shriveled. 

Hate seems to be their dominant 
factor. This hate is not peculiar to 
the ex-Kaiser and his gray legions; it 
permeates the entire civil population 
of the empire. It finds expression in 
a poem letter of a German mother 
who sent her son to fight the Russians: 


“Each day brings here my son a train 
of Russian brutes 

They bend their humpish forms with 
low and sullen groans. 

As in the villiages they go as raw re- 
cruits, 

Bearing burdens heavy enough to 
crush their bones. 


Their sombre visages peer out from 
prison bars 

I hate them: for they are the authors 
of our woes. 

So spare them not, but slay; the blood. 
iest of wars 

Must mow them down in droves 

What men! What beasts! What foes! 


The letter ended with maternal tender- 
ness. 

A Russian found it folded in a dead 
man’s vest. 

He sent the spiteful letter back to her 
address. 


But as a glow of pity warmed his sav- 
age breast, 

He quick bethought himself and ad- 
ded this in Prussian: 

“Mother your son is dead: I pity you 
—A Russian.” 


In marked contrast are the songs to 
the French God. In them humanity 
takes the place of hate and the French 
soul is full of that divine mercy and 
peace that passes understanding. 


“Thus France believing sings the 


Universal Christ, 
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Freely, lovingly, the Gospel of Him 
the Sacrificed.” 


And again: 


“Humanity, my son, by many a dev- 
ious route 

Confusedly dreams on, despite de- 
spair and doubt 

Of peace the marvelous, and love its 
wondrous crown. 

And though at times her hope is dead 
and trampled down. 

The loss is not the end, but only for 
an hour, 

The dream that is no more shall live 
again in power. 

A mark, a boundary, a fixed though 
fleeting thing— 

For where the future is the past ex- 
tends its wing 

Without the dream ideal man runs his 
little course. 

A dynamo of flesh charged with a lit- 
tle force. 

Having no other aim to guide his 
transient flight. 

Than that which satisfies his thirst 
and appetite. 

Until some sweetest joy makes all his 
spirit yearn 

And then behold the skies with beauty 
shine and burn 

Because within himself there glows of 
love the gleam, 

Because within his heart awakes his 
first sweet dream. 

A star within the sky more beautiful 
and vast 

Proclaims the dear ideal of the en- 
thusiast. 

And all men lift their head and cry: 
All hail! All hail! 

It is the meek that conquer, the gentle 
that prevail.” 
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In France’s own words and what can 
be more fitting. “No more War and 
Peace shall rule over the earth even 
as in Heaven.” 


Humanity or Hate, Which.” The 
Cornhill Company, Boston. (Cloth 
ornamented); 12 mo., 129 pages— 
$1.40. 





Encyclopedia of California Biography. 


Professor Rockwell D. Hunt, Presi- 
dent of the Historical Society of 
Southern California and Head of the 
Department of Economics in the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, has 
been selected as Editor-in-Chief of the 
Encyclopedia of California Biography, 
projected by the California History 
Company. This will.be a comprehen- 
sive and authoritative work in a series 
of volumes, the first issue to consist of 
two volumes of suitable proportions. 

Doctor Hunt, himself a native son 
of California, has become well known 
throughout the state as the author of 
“California the Golden” and other 
publications, and as the teacher of 
hundreds of students of U. S. C., and 
other institutions in Pacific Slope His- 
tory. He has been a frequent con- 
tributor to the Overland Monthly. 
Among the members of the Advisory 
Board to be associated with the Editor 
in this important project are to be 
found some of the best authorities in 
California history and letters. 

That there is a distinct field for a 
great constructive work of this kind 
admits of no doubt; and it is likewise 
clear that the present moment is most 
auspicious for the undertaking, as 
California enters upon a splendid new 
epoch in her history. 




















Portrait of a Young Woman—Photo by W. E. Dassonville 
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Bottom—Building Boats. 


Top—A Wash Day in Panama. 





